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LOUIS MUHLSTOCK is a young Montreal painter who is rapidly achieving a dis- of 
tinguished reputation both in Canada and abroad. A native of Poland, he came pr 
with his family to Canada in 1910 and while still a child undertook the study of ne 
painting and drawing. He served a vigorous apprenticeship under various Canadian pu 
masters and in 1928 crossed to France, where he spent three years, studying under ca 
Louis Francois Biloul. During this period three of his canvasses were hung at b 
Salons of the Societe des Artistes Francais. Upon his return to Canada he held a 
his first one-man show in 1932 at The Arts Club, Montreal. In 1933 he held his ml 
second show at the T. Eaton Co. Art Galleries in Montreal and very recently the be 
Montreal Art Gallery hold an exhibition of his drawings. It is in this medium that tr: 
The Canadian Forum is fortunate enough to be able to give its readers examples Ne 
of Mr. Muhlstock’s work. “ 
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L. E. McMARTIN is a Toronto woman whose verses have appeared in The Crucible 
and elsewhere. She is a member of the Writers’ Craft Club. 


SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN is Professor of International Relations at Oxford University. 
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GRAHAM CAMPBELL McINNES is a young Canadian art critic, a contributor to 
Saturday Night and other journals of opinion. But this, as his current article A 
illustrates, is not his only iron in the fire. His enthusiasm for, and knowledge of, 
Jazz and its history, makes him a more than competent informant upon this sub- les 
ject as well. 
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THE KING 


HE great crisis through which the British people 
T passed between 1914 and 1918 invested the reign 

of George V. with a significance it might not 
have otherwise possessed. The late King was not 
unlike his grandmother, Queen Victoria, in this, that 
he gathered up in his own personality many of the 
traits and virtues of the common people he govern- 
ed. He did his duty faithfully as a public servant in 
days of stress; his successor. may face tasks not less 
onerous. Heavy as were the burdens and tests of 
the monarchy in an era which coincided with the 
last phase of capitalist expansion in Britain, under 
Edward VIII. it will have to prove itself adjustable 
to changes as fundamental as any in its long history. 
Being a British institution, we believe and in all 
sincerity hope, it will. The monarchy has not been 
an issue in British politics since the reign of George 
IV. and there is no reason why it should become so, 
under Edward VIII. 


OTTAWA 


E do not expect from Mr. Mackenzie King or 

his first session of the eighteenth parliament 
of Canada, which opens as this publication goes to 
press, either startling departures in legislation or 
new ventures in policy. Mr. King will move as 
public opinion moves. He will be guided by his 
cabinet, the Liberal caucus and by his own remark- 
able capacity for estimating the trend in the public 
mind. The dominant opinion in Canada jis something 
between that represented by a small town board of 
trade and by a farmers’ “local” in Saskatchewan. 
Neither of these institutions departs very far from 
a thorough-going faith in the present economic sys- 
tem and most of its works. It is more than likely 
that the administration of Mr. King will display less 
experimentation and more caution than that of Mr. 
Bennett. 


THE NEW PRIME MINISTER 


R. KING differs markedly from both the Leader 

of the Opposition, Mr. Bennett, and the Liberal 
leader in Ontario, Mr. Hepburn. Mr. Hepburn sel- 
dom deals with a policy quietly. He rushes at it 
like a gladiator, conscious of the plaudits of the 
multitude, the flags fly and the trumpets blow, and 
the victory is registered in eight-column headlines 
throughout the press of Ontario. Mr. Bennett also 
rushes, in his own way, at problems under his con- 


sideration, but his eye is more upon his enemy than 
on the galleries, and less than Mr. Hepburn, cer- 
tainly less than Mr. King, is he able to form an 
estimate of when the crowds will cheer. 

Mr. King, of course, finds himself, as the result 
of the elections, in an enviable position, such as he, 
has not known before. He is supreme. He is 
strong in every part of Canada. He is not depen- 
dent upon any single sectional interest. And his 
electioneering strategy has been triumphantly vin- 
dicated. He swept to victory without commitments. 
These factors have given him a new directness and 
force; he is a very different prime minister from 
the Mr. King of 1921 to 1980. He has, moreover, 
been studying a number of problems with a thor- 
oughness that the burdens of office did not allow. 
The power of his party, the success of his leadership 
and five years of quiet consideration have made him 
quite a different man to deal with across his desk 
in the East block; and this change will be evident 
both in his attack upon current problems and his 
actions in the House. 


HIS POLICIES 


UT Mr. King has not so changed that he will ever 

go far in advance of public opinion. His guide 
will be the fourteen points which he enunciated in 
the House before the election and which were used 
during the election itself. Indeed, after the new 
ministers had been sworn in, he gathered them about 
him and reminded them that, in his view, the oath 
of office also involved an obligation to implement 
these policies. The new parliament will see, there- 
fore, a further development of the lower tariff 
policy which began, hopefully enough, with the 
American and Japanese agreements. The budget, 
or a later measure, will include some reduction of 
the tariffs, particularly with a view to an enlarged 
trade with Great Britain. A superficial appearance 
of radicalism will be thrown about the party by the 
“nationalization” of the Bank of Canada, and both 
the political wisdom of an appearance of re-distri- 
buting wealth, as well as the financia] necessity of 
increasing revenues, will lead to the imposition of 
greater income taxes on higher incomes. 

The course of action, both with regard to the 
“New Deal” legislation passed by the last parlia- 
ment, and with regard to the modernizing of the 
British North America Act, waits upon decisions out- 
side of parliament; the first awaits the judgment 
of the Supreme Court on the constitutionality of the 











acts now before it, the second upon the negotiations 
with the provinces. But, when the time is ripe, Mr. 
King is in a strong position to act as he sees fit and 
in accordance with his estimate of public opinion. 
He is free to do largely what he will with Mr. Ben- 
nett’s “New Deal”, for while supporting it in prin- 
ciple, he reserved the right to amend in detail, and 
it was one of his election proposals to secure, by 
agreement with the provinces, a new edition of at 
least those sections of the B.N.A. Act which define 
the distribution of powers between the federal and 
provincial governments. With Mr. Taschereau 
amenable, and seven other provinces of the Liberal 
persuasion, Mr. King’s opportunity is eminently 
favorable. 


A RETURN TO CABINET GOVERNMENT 


UT perhaps the main achievements of the new 

government will be purely administrative. Mr. 
King believes in and practices cabinet government. 
He has laid the full responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the departments upon the ministers, and 
broad questions of policy will not be dealt with by 
the prime minister alone, but by the cabinet. De- 
spite public belief to the contrary, Mr. Bennett was 
not an effective administrator. His tendency was 
essentially centripetal; he absorbed more and more 
of the actual routine of administration himself, with 
consequences by no means happy for the business 
of government. Mr. King’s previous governments 
were more efficient, they dealt with routine busi- 
ness more promptly, and individuals were referred, 
not to the prime minister, but to the minister under 
whose department the particular question came. 


“RECOVERY BEFORE REFORM” 


HESE two improvements, enhanced by the ap- 

pointment of under-secretaries to assist the 
ministers, are all to the good. But these changes 
and others herein anticipated are by no means fund- 
amental. They are largely in the field of tariff 
reductions and administration. They have their im- 
portance but they do not touch the central problem 
of an economy subject to all the ills of capitalism 
and to its own peculiar problem of relatively fixed 
costs and violently fluctuating revenues. The policy 
of expanding our exports is, of course, essentially 
wise, yet it will make Canada all the more vulnerable 
to the blasts of the next depression. 

But the next depression is in the future. The 
“lucky Liberals” have come into power with the 
prospect of a few years of rising profits and improv- 
ing business conditions. They can afford, politic- 
ally, to take the line of least resistance, the line of 
least departure from the dull form of Canadian 
“business” mentality. “Recovery before Reform” 
will provide the excuse for leaving big business 
alone, for allowing wealth to concentrate increasing- 
ly in the hands of a few, and for permitting the lot 
of farmers and industrial workers to be all the 
worse when the next depression comes. 


WHEAT POLICY 


HE King Government’s dismissa] in December of 
Mr. John I. McFarland as chairman of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board came as a surprise to no one. 
The long vendetta carried on against Mr. McFarland 
by the Winnipeg Free Press had to be satisfied, for 
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although Mr. McFarland had won the confidence 
of the Western farmers and the wheat pools in a 
period when they were sorely tried, his refusal] to 
enter into a hopeless price-cutting competition with 
the Argentine had earned him the unremitting hos- 
tility of all the advocates of a sell-the-wheat-at-any- 
price policy, including most conspicuously the Sifton 
chain of newspapers, the Financial Post and the 
speculators of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Mr. 
McFarland’s job had been a difficult one and there 
seems no good reason for supposing that a more 
aggressive Canadian sales policy in any year since 
1930 would have brought about a reduction in the 
world’s surplus or have even materially reduced the 
Canadian wheat carryover, though such a policy 
would undoubtedly have completed the process of 
knocking the bottom out of the international wheat 
market. 

For five long years, Mr. McFarland carried the 
load and waited patiently for the flow of cheap Ar- 
gentine wheat to slacken. Within ten days of his 
dismissal from the board the Argentine government, 
in the face of an unusually short crop, suddenly and 
without any warning, raised the guaranteed mini- 
mum price, payable to the Argentine producer, by a 
full 19 cents a bushel; and on the same day the new 
Canadian Wheat Board was able to sell for export, 
and to “short” interests rushing for cover, the al- 
most incredible (and we have the word of the Fed- 
eral Minister of Agriculture for it) amount of 23,- 
000,000 bushels of Manitobas. 

Thus, today, the new Wheat Board, headed by 
Mr. James R. Murray, whose services to the Liberal 
Party are unquestioned and who as a former secre- 
tary of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange enjoys the 
undisputed confidence of that body, finds itself 
through no particular virtue of its own in an ex- 
tremely happy position. With world supplies of 
wheat rapidly assuming more norma! proportions for 
this year at least, the problem of selling Canadian 
wheat reached what Mr. McFarland has aptly de- 
scribed in contrast with his own experiences as the 
“picnic” stage; and the new Government, in an- 
nouncing the wheat policy, could confidently and 
safely declare that there would be no “fire-sale of 
Canadian wheat” and at the same time virtuously 
assert that Canadian wheat “will be for sale at com- 
petitive values and will not be held at exorbitant 
premiums over other wheats”. 

The Government believes that at the close of the 
current crop-year when the Canadian carry-over 
has been reduced to something near normal, the 
wheat problem will have been solved once for all, 
the Wheat Board abolished and the grand old Lib- 
eral principle of free market restored. A quarter 
of a million Western farmers who have lived through 
the nightmare of the last five years may be, perhaps, 
pardoned if they do not share to the full the Govern- 
ment’s serene faith. 


THE NYE COMMITTEE 


NE way to keep out of future wars is to study 

both the causes and the course of the last one. 
This is exactly what a committee of the United 
States Senate has been trying to do. Appointed to 
investigate the munitions “racket” and the financial 
and commercial] interests allied with it, which made 
money out of the last war, the committee has been 
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delving into the records of the House of Morgan 
and the American State Department. Certain evi- 
dence laid before it prompted its chairman, Senaton 
Nye, to make a remark reflecting upon the veracity 
of the late President Wilson. The remark, whether 


justified or not, has had the unfortunate result of 
precipitating a controversy about Wilson’s person- 
ality, and side-tracked public attention from the real 
issues involved. The investigation has aroused the 


Notes and 


UNITED FRONT? 


T appears that the C.C.F. is allowing a good deal 
[ of its time and energy to be wasted these days 

on the question of a united front with the Commu- 
nists. Whatever their intentions may be, Commu- 
nists and Liberals are working together proclaiming 
the united front between the two left-wing groups; 
and the only practical end of such a policy can be 
that which is of course aimed at by the Liberals, 
namely the break-up and decline of the C.C.F. The 
work which faces the C.C.F. is to convert to social- 
ism the great masses of Canadians—working-class, 
farmer, and middle-class—who are still voting for 
the old capitalist parties but whose allegiance to 
them has been badly shaken. If these masses are 
not converted to socialism they will sooner or later 
go fascist in despair over the fundamental insecur- 
ity of their conditions of life. The C.C.F. is the only 
party on the left which has shown any capacity for 
becoming a mass movement. It would be folly for it 
to let itself get side-tracked now trying to work out 
terms of co-operation with a little handful of left 
sectarians when there are these hundreds of thou- 
sands of potential socialists to whom it ought to be, 
devoting its efforts. 

If the C.C.F. lets itself get entangled in the 
Communist embrace it will lose all chance of appeal- 
ing to those masses. A year after the united front 
is consummated it will not matter whether differ- 
ences of doctrine and tactics have been ironed out or 
not. Both C.C.F. and C.P. will be insignificant little 
sects. The Communists are on the way to become 
that already. The reason for their eagerness for 
the united front is that to them it is a life-saver. In 
Canada they have always shown a congenital addic- 
tion to bitter sectarianism which amounts to genius 
and which cannot possibly be eradicated by any 
fresh orders from Moscow. We have surely had 
enough time now to realize that their theological 
dogmatism will never make any wide impression 
upon native Americans; and an additional recent 
obstacle to working with them is provided by their 
new foreign policy of trying to get us involved in 
Europe for the sake of saving the Soviets. So far 
as internal conditions in Canada are concerned they 
have lost their chief recruiting agent, Mr. R. B. Ben- 
nett, the lord of the iron heel. Whatever may be 
thought of the liberalism of the governments now 
in office at Ottawa and Toronto, we may take it for 
granted that they will be much too astute to provide 
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intense hostility of certain vested interests in the 
United States who are using the chairman’s indis- 
cretion as a stick with which to belabour the com- 
mittee and all its works. It would be a tragedy if 
this propaganda should be allowed to succeed in its 
object of cutting off further funds for the commit- 
tee’s work, for investigation should lead to a fairly 
complete picture of how one nation, at least, was 
jockeyed into the last war by the very nature of the 
huge financial interests involved. 


Comments 


occasions for any more Tim Buck trials or Regina 
riots. 

The idea of the co-operation of all anti-fascist 
forces is correct enough in principle. But if we are 
to avoid fascism in this country it can only be done 
by an effective revitalization of those parts of our 
social and political tradition which are genuinely 
democratic and liberal. Only in this way can we 
align a mass movement against the fascist forces 
who will certainly appeal to other elements in our 
tradition and who will certainly deny that they them- 
selves are fascist at all. The Communists with 
their European background have no understanding 
of our North American traditions or of how to maka 
use of them. The C.C.F. with only about ten percent 
of the votes in the last election is not yet an effec-. 
tive mass movement. But the masses whom it hag 
yet to win to its cause are not located in the direc- 
tion of the Communist party. 


AMERICAN LIBERALS AND NEUTRALITY 


NE of the favorite poses to which we are ad- 
O dicted in Canada is that of deploring the 
isolationist provincialism of our American 
neighbors which keeps them from playing their 
proper part in world affairs. We are encouraged in 
this pharisaica] attitude by a stream of eminent 
English visitors who invariably thank God that we 
are not as the Yankees but understand our world 
responsibilities. (Flattery of this kind helps to en- 
sure that there will be Canadian cannon-fodder 
forthcoming for the next European war.) The Eng- 
lish have never got it into their heads that what kept 
the United States out of the League and the post-war 
European settlement was anything more than the 
partisanship of some die-hard Senators and the paro- 
chialism of the Mississippi Valley. The truth is, of 
course, that the majority of American liberals ap- 
proved of the American abstention from the League 
because they were shocked by the revelation of the 
realities of European power politics which they re- 
ceived in the peace negotiations and in the peace 
treaties and they correctly divined the League 
of their President was likely to be only an instru- 
ment in this European game of power politics. The 
great majority of American liberals, it seems to me, 
have continued since 1919 in this belief that it is 
wise to keep free from too close a European entangle- 
ment. And they have continued in it, not because 
of their ignorance of world affairs, as the English 
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myth about the Mississippi Valley would have it, 
but because they are only too well-informed about 
what goes on in Europe. 

Recent developments in Europe have unmistak- 
ably hardened this attitude of the majority of 
American liberals. One needs only to read such a 
journal as The New Republic to realize this, or study 
the writings of two such different men as Charles 
A. Beard and Frank Simonds. Consider also the 
enormous popularity of Walter Millis’ “Road to 
War”. It is now evident that this body of liberals 
correctly interpreted the underlying, if unconscious, 
feeling of the great masses of their countrymen. The 
ordinary American, like ordinary men elsewhere, 
had not thought much about these intricate ques- 
tions of foreign policy; but the neutrality legisla- 
tion which is now being considered by Congress and 
the circumstances in which it has been introduced 
show that politicians have grasped the fact that 
there is an overwhelming determination in the Unit- 
ed States to stay out of the next war. Still more 
significant is the demonstration of popular under- 
standing that the main forces which dragged them 
into the last war were their own financial and 
commercial dealings with the belligerents, and that 
if they mean to stay out of the next war they must 
regulate these financial and commercial operations. 
And this they are proceeding to do in spite of the 
outraged protests of various worthy business men 
and their spokesmen. 

It can of course be pointed out that this isola- 
tionist attitude is also that of the Hearst press and 
of Father Coughlin and of all the sinister elements 
which these two names connote. This is the side of 
the case which Englishmen are presistently pointing 
out to themselves. Walter Millis’ book they receive 
with a hurt surprise that anyone speaking the same 
language as themselves could possibly speak of them 
so coldly, and they entirely fail to estimate its im- 
portance. (As Mr. Millis remarks in his book, “one 
of the greatest qualities which have made the Eng- 
lish a great people is their eminently sane, reason- 
able, fair-minded inability to conceive that any 
viewpoint save their own can possibly have the 
slightest merit’’.) 

But we entirely fai] to understand the United 
States if we fail to see that the high moral appeal of, 
the League which is the theme of so many idealistic 
sermons in Canada leaves large numbers of Ameri- 
can liberals as well as of American reactionaries 
unmoved. They look at the League simply as an in- 
strument which may be used for liberal but may 
also be used for illiberal purposes; and they do not 
believe that its facade of lofty internationalism has 
very much influence in determining which purposes 
it will serve at any given time. 


HERE are, of course, also a considerable number 
of American liberals who have always been 
strong supporters of the League and who have work- 
ed steadily since 1919 to persuade their country to 
join the League or at least co-operate more thorough- 
ly with Geneva. The ablest and most tireless of 
this group has been Professor J. T. Shotwell, who 
is well known in Canada. Now it is significant that 
even Professor Shotwell and his group have yielded 
to the determination of their countrymen to stay 
neutral in future European troubles. In the January 
number of International Conciliation there is printed 
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the report of a committee of the National Peace Con, 
ference (which is an organization of the various 
peace bodies in the United States) on neutrality 
legislation. The committee was presided over by 
Professor Shotwell and its report is a draft, with 
explanatory notes, of a proposed neutrality bill. 
Professor Shotwell does not give up his belief that 
the new form of isolationist neutrality is not as good 
a policy as that of working in or with the League; 
but he apparently accepts it as a second best. The 
draft of his committee in most of its sections con- 
tains the mandatory and impartial] features of the 
present Neutrality Act, to which also the White 
House seems to have agreed. But it leaves one loop- 
hole by allowing the President power to raise an 
embargo against a country which had been attacked 
while it remained loyal to the Kellogg Pact; this 
would enable the United States to work with the 
League against an aggressor, but not to join in 
active belligerency. In the present temper of Con- 
gress it does not appear that any such loopholes wil] 
be left, since the whole purpose of the neutrality 
legislation is to prevent financial and commercial 
entanglement on the side of one group of bellig, 
erents. 

This development of American opinion and policy 
is worth a good deal more attention than it is receiv- 
ing in our Canadian press. Is Canadian opinion at 
bottom very much different? The attempt of cer- 
tain sections of our press to work up excitement over 
Mr. Lapointe’s supposed desertion of the League 
on the question of the oil embargo has turned out to 
be pretty much of a dud. The King government 
obviously has a shrewd understanding that what 
the Canadian people are chiefly concerned about is 
keeping out of a European war. Mr. Dafoe in his 
notable article in the current number of Foreign 
Affairs seems to me to over-estimate the quality of 
League enthusiasm in Canada; when he discovers 
that the recent crisis has crystallized Canadian 
opinion so that we are now willing to go all out for 
sanctions, I suspect that his reading of Canadian 
opinion is done by looking at himself in a mirror. 
(This, as a matter of fact, is the way in which we 
all study the public opinion of our own country.) 
His distinction between a Collective System policy 
and a policy of alliances will turn out to have been 
far too subtle for the Canadian mind, if, no matter 
what you'call the policy, it threatens to involve us in 
European troubles. Then it will be discovered that 
all the time the real opinion of the Canadian people 
was as North American as that of the neighbors to 
the south. —F.H.U. 
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R. ESCOTT REID is an attractive writer on 
international affairs. He knows his subject 
and he has a crisp and incisive style. Moreover, 
like Socrates, he loves an argument. In fact he is 
such an excellent dialectician, he is so fond of fol- 
lowing up the trail of an argument whithersoever 
it leads, that he is apt to stray considerably from 
the main track of his objective. Reading an article 
by Mr. Reid is rather like going out for a walk with 
a frisky dog who is so interested in all that he en- 
counters that one has constantly to call him to heel 
in order to make any progress along the road at all. 
Mr. Reid’s goal is the same as that at which all 
true supporters of the League of Nations—as op- 
posed to those who regard it as a mere facade for 
power-politics—are aiming. He wants to see the 
Rule of Law established in the world, to see war and 
other forms of violence and pressure put down and 
to see orderly and constitutional processes estab- 
lished and set regularly in motion to bring about 
the modifications that are constantly required in a 
changing world. In other words, he does not regard 
Law as a fixed and permanent system of commands 
but as an instrument for ensuring orderly social 
progress or what is sometimes called peaceful 
change. Respect for the Law, he would argue, is 
inextricably bound up with power to change the 
Law. A law-abiding community is a community in 
which men know that the Law, their Law, the Law 
which claims their obedience, can and will be ad- 
justed, in response to the call of public opinion, to 
meet new needs and new situations. 


R. REID would like to see the Covenant of the 

League of Nations become the starting-point 
or the nucleus or the framework (he will pardon 
the mixing of Geneva metaphors) of a World Law 
on these lines. He would like to see it both ensure 
world order and provide for peaceful change. He 
would like to see it win the respect and devotion of 
the populations of the earth, a respect and a devo- 
tion sufficient to evoke the sacrifices needed in 
order to ensure that its writ may be enforced wher- 
ever it is challenged. He would like to see the 
League, through the instrumentality of the Coven- 
ant, dealing scientifically and constructively with 
world problems; for the problems of Italy, the prob- 
lems of Germany, the problems of Japan, he tells us, 
are not the problems of these countries alone, but 
“world problems” for which not temporary pallia- 
tives but “truly international solutions” must be 
found. 

This being his objective, as it is the objective of 
Lord Cecil, M. Herriot, Mr. Eden, President Benes, 
M. Hymans of Belgium, Dr. Unden of Sweden, Gen- 
eral Smuts and a host of other prominent League 
exponents, what advice has Mr. Reid to give to 
Canadians in the present emergency—an emergency 
in which for the first time, Canadian public opinion 
is an important factor in the Geneva situation? I 
have read Mr. Reid’s article through several times, 
once with a red pencil, once with a blue pencil and 
once with an ordinary lead pencil and, honestly, I 
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cannot answer that question. I have been amused, 
intrigued, dazzled, delighted, instructed, exasperated 
and bewildered; but I do not feel that I have been 
enlightened. It is true that I am left with a sub- 
conscious awareness, such as the pupils of Socrates 
must have carried away with them, that when I have 
had time to sort out all my impressions, to purge 
my exasperation and to recover from my bedazzle- 
ment, I shall be a much wiser man. But time 
presses; the emergency calls for immediate de- 
cisions; Canada is required to know her own mind. 
Is the method of Socrates quite in place, on this 
subject, at this moment? Is The Canadian Forum 
the leisurely Athenian market-place in which all 
things under heaven and earth could be discussed 
between dawn and dusk? 


ET us follow Mr. Reid for a moment in some of 

his enlivening excursions. It may be as well 
to number them for the sake of clearness. 

1. Canada in October 1935 was perfectly free to 
decide for herself what policy she should adopt, 
regardless of the obligations she was supposed to 
have assumed under Article XVI of the Covenant. 
For it is a cardina] rule of the interpretation in 
practice of obligations such as these contained in 
the Covenant, that they must be considered in the 
light of the circumstances in which a demand for 
their enforcement arises as contrasted with the cir- 
cumstances in which they were undertaken. Here 
is a wonderful theme for discussion. It could occupy 
a seminar on international] politics for the. best part 
of a term. It opens up all sorts of fascinating by- 
ways—for instance, the question as to what are 
“obligations such as those contained in the Coven- 
ant”? Could we in England evade our obligations 
under the Ottawa Conference by employing the same 
reasoning? But I must not be tempted to scamper 
across the fields with Toby. Let us go back to the 
highroad. 

2. The guarantees of Articles X and XVI were 
given on the understanding that the League under 
Article XIX would provide effective machinery for 
treaty revision. Most interesting! What is an 
“understanding” in this connection? Is it what is 
called a “gentlemen’s agreement” and if so, between 
whom? And was it the only such “understanding”? 
What is the importance to be assigned to such 
“understandings” in the interpretation of treaties, 
statutes, contracts or other trading agreements? 
What a feast for the classroom! 

8. The supreme importance of Article XIX in 
the Anglo-American conception of the Covenant can 
scarcely be exaggerated. How many Covenants are 
there? Is there an Anglo-American Covenant, a 
French Covenant, an Italian Covenant, a Swedish 
Covenant and a Japanese Covenant? If so, there 
must be as many Leagues as there are Covenants. 
And why should not Great Britain and the United 
States have one each to themselves? And why 
should Canada be bound to the Anglo-American con- 
ception anyway? Is she not entitled to a “eoncep- 
tion” of her own. And should such a conception 
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be primarily North American or British? Go to it, 
Socrates! 

4. Article XIX has never been used. ... The 
result of the failure of the members of the League 
to make Article XIX still effective is that (accord- 
ing to Lord Lothian, quoted approvingly by Mr. 
Reid) “we have allowed the League to become an 
instrument . . . for perpetuating a status quo which 
is every day becoming more difficult to justify”. 
Mr. Reid reinforces his argument at this point by 
quoting the reminiscences of Mr. Harold Nicholson, 
then a Foreign Office official and therefore pre- 
sumably a good exponent of the Anglo-American 
conception. Two questions arise here for the sem- 
inar. (i) How in practice would Mr. Reid like to 
see, or expect to see, Article XIX applied? (ii) Be- 
cause Article XIX has never been (and in my judg- 
ment never will be) applied, does it follow that there 
has been no peaceful change in the status quo? 


REMEMBER very well the talk about Article XIX 

in the spring of 1919 and how disingenuous I 
thought it then. It was simply an excuse for taking 
the line of least resistance. It was obvious then, 
as it is obvious today, that if rights are granted in 
a treaty or any other document, they can only be 
changed by the agreement of the parties. Article 
XIX is open to two interpretations. It may either 
require the agreement of the parties or not. If it 
does then there is nothing very novel about it. There 
have been a great many agreed changes in Interna- 
tional treaties (i.e. in the status quo) made since 
1919, although not in the spectacular manner en- 
visaged by Article XIX. If it does not, then I would 
like to ask Mr. Reid how he proposes to enforce the 
League’s decision on what one might call the “stand- 
pat state”. Would Canada join in sanctions against 
Poland because she refuses to surrender some strip 
of land which the other members of the Assembly 
decided ought no longer to be hers? There is, of 
course, no provision for such sanctions in the Cov- 
enant. For a stand-pat state is not a Covenant- 
breaking state. It is merely a state that has what 
one might call a “Polish” rather than an “Anglo- 
American” conception of the Covenant. And what 
would Mr. Reid have Canada do if, having been won 
over by orators of his own calibre to a Polish-Jap- 
anese conception of the Covenant, the Assembly de- 
cided that Canada ought to change her immigration 
laws or grant to orientals in British Columbia rights 
equivalent to those provided under the minority 
treaties for the Ukrainians in Poland? 

Does not Mr. Reid see that, with his talk of 
Anglo-American conceptions, and “making Article 
XIX effective” he is stirring up a hornets’ nest? 
Certainly he has every right to his opinions. I would 
dearly love to see him expound them, in public or 
before a body of students in Warsaw, Cracow or 
Lwow. But there is a certain tact required in the 
choice of a time for arguments on burning political 
topics. And the moment when the house is burning 
is hardly the moment for discussing the first prin- 
ciples of architecture. 


MIGHT follow Mr. Reid in other disquisitions, 
such as_ that on disarmament, as to which, it 
seems, there was another “understanding”, as there 
was on the United States’ participation in the League 
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But this would carry me too far for the readers of 
The Forum—though no doubt not for Mr. Reid, with 
his predilection for “fresh fields and pastures new”, 
The fact is that, well-intentioned, well-informed, 
acute, vivacious and persuasive though he is, there 
is one defect which rules him out of court as a guide 
to political action . . . his irresponsibility. By that 
I do not mean simply that he expresses opinions 
without considering the effect which they may pro- 
duce on a given situation: this is the right of a 
teacher as contrasted with the political man in the 
thick of action. I mean rather that he handles the 
material of politics with an engaging nonchalance 
as though it were an outfit of pegs for declarations 
of theory, or a set of counters in a dialectical game. 
Some people may call this kind of treatment “scien- 
tific” or “realistic”. To me it seems as unscientific 
and unrealistic as it is non-mora] and inhuman. 
When Mr. Reid tells us for instance, that Great 
Britain will not at the present time make any con- 
cessions of importance except under threat of force, 
he no doubt flatters himself that he is talking like a 
disciple of Machiavelli. But if he had only stopped 
to think he would have realized (i) that he is doing 
a grave injustice to the large mass of responsible 
and serious-minded voters in Great Britain and 
France (to limit ourselves to the two West-Euro- 
pean Great Powers) who sincerely desire a new 
world order and (ii) that if what he said were really 
true it would be idle to proceed in the attempt to 
make an effective League of Nations. For there 
would be no foundation to build it on. 


ERE is, in fact, whatever the amateur realist 

May say, a very large body of men and women 
who care intensely about the League of Nations and 
are prepared to do all that is necessary to give it 
the authority it has hitherto lacked. Mr. Reid, I 
know full well, is one of that body. He shares its 
enthusiasm and is headed in the same direction. 
That being so, it seems a thousand pities that at a 
moment like this, he should separate himself from 
the main army, set himself up as a franc-tireur and 
even in the name of principles and ideals which he 
shares with the great majority of Canadians, confuse 
the minds of his fellow citizens with a type of argu- 
ment which I will not insult the Canadian Universi- 
ties by calling academic. 

The issue before the peoples who are co-operating 
in the League is perfectly simply. Is there to be a 
Rule of Law in the world or not? Mussolini has 
challenged the Covenant in the name of the Rule of 
the Stronger. Will he be allowed to do so success- 
fully, as Japan and the Chaco contestants were per- 
mitted to do? The Abyssinian issue is the critical 
test of the “new order” because it is being decided 
in an area where the League, if its people are united, 
can deal effectively with the law-breaker. 

That is the simple issue which Mr. Reid is try- 
ing to becloud because it is too plain to be interest- 
ing to a mind like his. 


HEN it has been settled properly, then will be 
the time for the League to deal with the 
“world problem” which is involved, as Mr. Reid 
admits, in some of the statements of the Italian case. 
Mr. Reid has done good service, in The Canadian 
Forum and elsewhere, in drawing attention to that 
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problem in its many aspects. But for Canadians to 
recognize and to study that problem is one thing: 
for them to violate their obligations under the Cov- 
enant, as Mr. Reid suggests or implies, is quite an- 


The League 


other. To set in hand the world tasks of tomorrow 
is good pioneering work such as the world expects 
of Canadians. But that is no excuse for leaving 
undone the plain duties of today. 


of Nations 


ERIC HAVELOCK 


issue. For fifteen years its career has been 

unheroic. Its policies have not proved definite 
enough to provoke either fervent loyalty or vehe- 
ment opposition. It has always been the object of 
attack on the part of extreme reaction on the con- 
tinent of Europe, but the parties of the centre and 
left, those who have tried to foresee the future and 
plan foreign policies accordingly, have been able to 
agree in a tepid sympathy toward an institution 
which was not being used for any very decisive 
purpose. All that is now changed. The remarkable 
manoeuvres and decisions now taking place within 
the League, whatever their merits, have at least had 
definite effect. The result has been to project the 
whole question of the League into world politics 
afresh for the first time perhaps since Wilson forced 
its original formation upon a reluctant France. 

As a further result, strong differences of 
opinion have developed as to what we should do 
with this reanimated animal. Nothing shows more 
clearly the present state of confusion of opinion on 
the whole matter than this, that the left wing 
forces have everywhere been split wide open on the 
issue of supporting or opposing sanctions against 
Italy. We find Communists ranging themselves with 
Liberals in strong support of the League’s present 
policy while Socialists in England as in Canada 
have remained divided. To appreciate the problems 
which have been created and which are not yet solv- 
ed one cannot do better than read the last issue of 
Interdependence, the organ of the League of Na- 
tions Society in Canada, which records the recent 
debate of the National Council of the Society on 
this very matter of sanctions. What might be called 
the orthodox League position is upheld by Mr. 
Rowell and Mr. Dafoe. Their case is simple and 
at first sight overwhelming: sanctions against the 
aggressor, duly declared, are an integral part of 
the League constitution; hesitation to apply them 
in previous cases, e.g., Manchuria, has had the ef- 
fect of discrediting the League; now at last its 
machinery is beginning to work, and it must there- 
fore be supported at all costs as the one instument 
left for preserving peace; Italy may have a case, 
but when a house is in danger of catching fire, the 


T = League of Nations has suddenly become an 


fire brigade does not debate the responsibility for - 


the blaze; it puts it out. 


HE Council of the Society however were unable 
to agree unanimously on this simple presentation 
of the issue. What might be called the left wing in 
the Council argued a case which was expressed most 
forcibly by Mr. Escott Reid, who summarized his 
own argument in the last issue of The Canadian 
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Forum. It amounts to this: The League under pres- 
ent conditions is a league of sated powers designed 
to maintain the status quo established by the Ver- 
sailles treaty; the founders of the League rested 
their hopes on Article 19 which provides for re- 
vision of treaties; this article has remained a dead 
letter; to support sanctions now is to shirk the 
major issue of a new deal in European politics; 
moreover, certain other important conditions as- 
sumed by the founders have not been fulfilled; the 
League is not a universal body, for it has lost 
Japan and Germany, and never had the United 
States in it; the world is more heavily armed than 
ever and thus economic sanctions are much more 
likely to lead to military sanctions; under such 
circumstances, Canada in particular, in readily con- 
senting to support penalties in the present case, 
is merely lending herself to the policy of Great 
Britain and France to maintain the status quo. 

To the present writer neither of these policies 
embodies the whole truth. On the one hand it is 
perfectly true that Europe is becoming dangerously 
“brittle”. Failure of statesmanship has increased 
fear in the more prosperous and resentment in the 
less prosperous countries. Several of the latter 
have been making desperate attempts to become self- 
sufficient behind the wall of quotas and tariff 
barriers. The important thing is that they are 
failing in this, and therefore Europe remains in a 
position of unstable equilibrium. Not only Germany 
and Italy but several of the central European coun- 
tres want free access to markets where they can 
sell their goods (they can get all the raw materials 
they want, but that is not the issue). Moreover one 
or two powers, notably Germany, want a rectifica- 
tion of frontiers as well, and may be said to deserve 
it. It follows that the chief role of non-European 
countries in the League should be to force a consid- 
eration of these problems into the program of the 
League. Merely to see the League’s task as that of 
a policeman is to oversimplify the issue and clamp 
down the safety valve. A temporary success in the 
Abyssinian case might only make the final explosion 
more violent. 


HE trouble is, however, that while we begin to 

see these things at last, the issue of sanctions 
has been already raised. Once they have been 
made an actual issue in this case, we have no choice 
between killing the League out of hand and backing 
the sanctions system until some results are obtained. 
The essence of Mr. Reid’s case is that sanctions 
successfully applied now will make matters worse. 
But that is what he fails to prove because he does 
not face explicitly the alternative now before us 
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of letting not only sanctions but the League itself 
go by the board. This is not idle rhetoric. It 
is possible to foresee precisely what may happen 
when we read the propaganda of extreme reaction 
presented by the Rothermere press for example, 
and read also the reports current in such papers 
as the Manchester Guardian of a scheme to drop 
the whole sanctions machinery from the League 
constitution and then bring back Germany and 
make the League a sort of four-power body, 
which could dominate Europe if Italy and Germany 
were given a free hand in fields where they would 
not impinge directly on French and British inter- 
ests. Any considerable passive resistance to sanc- 
tions now would pave the way for such a step—a 
step which Great Britain would probably take very 
reluctantly but which she might be jockeyed into 
taking. ‘ 

Theoretically four policies have been possible: 
One, offer a new deal in Europe before Italy had 
completed mobilization of her war machine; this 
chance was lost. Two, ignore the whole question of 
a new deal and use the League merely as a police 
system; this would be admittedly fatal in the long 
run. Three, back sanctions with the determination 
that the case for a new deal must be raised as soon 
as possible. Four, since the League has hitherto 
failed of its original purpose, refuse to support the 
sanctions now in force and thus assist in the re- 
actionary task of dismembering the League ma- 
chinery. Now number three may be bad, but number 
four is worse, and unfortunately it is only these 
two last alternatives which now face us. 


HE chances of a new deal are thin but not per- 

haps so hopeless as isolationists now assume. 
It is an amusing instance of the limitations of the 
bourgeois mind, however radical that mind may be, 
that in sixty-five pages of discussion chronicled in 
Interdependence the word Russia is not mentioned, 
and this despite the fact that many of these pages 
are occupied with argument on the very important 
point of how representative the League is today 
of world power and opinion. It is possible that 
the addition of the Soviet Union to the council table 
will prove more decisive than the absence of the 
United States, for while the Soviet’s potentialities 
are still obscure, her interests in the issues of 
peace or war in Europe are much more-direct and 
her voice perhaps more powerful. We in the west- 
ern hemisphere rely for our news on cable services 
which are British, French or American. This dis- 
torts our perspective of League policies and makes 
a just appreciation of the forces at work more dif- 
ficult. In the present Abyssinian case, for example, 
it is Great Britain’s position that looms large before 
us. The imperialist imagines that he is protecting 
imperial interests in Africa by rallying to the League. 
The radical would like to wash his hands of the 
League for similar reasons. Yet both of them may 
be reacting to issues partly imaginary. It is suffi- 
cient to point out that Britain could have safeguard- 
ed her immediate interests in Africa much more 
effectively by fixing up a tacit agreement with Italy 
which would have allowed Italy to go ahead provided 
she protected these interests in the northwest. This 
would have saved Britain a good many expensive 
military preparations and there is ample evidence 
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that it was exactly such a cynical policy which 
Italy in fact had expected. 

But the League offensive has not been waged 
primarily on the British front. The British die- 
hards who are accusing Eden and the left wing 
Tories of playing Russia’s game are speaking neither 
more nor less than the truth. Nothing has been 
more striking than the unanimity of Scandinavia 
and the Balkan states in the policy of imposing sanc- 
tions. Now these states never act alone. They are 
careful to follow the lead of one of the major pow- 
ers, hitherto France or Great Britain. But France 
in the present case has refused any lead, and Great 
Britain has moved only reluctantly. The major 
force which has rallied the minor powers to a de- 
fence of the League system is Russia. 


HE reasons are clear. She and they have a com- 

munity of interests in preserving the northern 
and eastern frontiers of Europe. Denmark, Es- 
thonia, Latvia, the Czechs and the Roumanians— 
they are all watching Germany, for most of them 
exist partly on territory which was once German. 
And they all know that an Italian success in Africa 
today foreshadows a German attempt to rectify 
other frontiers by force tomorrow. That appears 
to be the basic cause which has so mysteriously and 
unexpectedly propelled the League into action at 
last. 

The objection might be raised, well, what of it? 
If Europe is “brittle”, does not such a policy on 
the part of Germany’s neighbors make it more brittle 
still? Why bolster up a situation which is growing 
impossible? To this plea no one has yet given a 
satisfactory answer. If you hate Nazi Germany 
with a radical and holy hatred you will express 
violent dislike to such a plea. If you are a liberal 
you will ignore it, yet it cannot be ignored. In the 
present confusion of European politics: it becomes 
necessary for the most dialetical of philosophic 
statesmen—even the communists themselves—to 
proceed warily, using only the light of opportunism. 
Yet from the confusion one or two guiding principles 
seem to be emerging fairly clearly. 

One: Whatever injustices Europe may now en- 
dure, any tendency to correct them by force must 
be strongly discouraged; it cannot be anything but 
sound to remind Germany now that any military 
move on her part is likely to meet the collective 
resistance of all League members. Two: the major 
injustices remain economic and not territorial. 
Some sort of tariff union would do more to distribute 
the fruits of the earth to’ Germany herself than a 
slice of other people’s territory. Three: The exist- 
ing membership. of the League happens to be domi- 
nated by countries éither socialist (Russia), partly 
socialist (Scandinavia), or democratic (Great Bri- 
tain, France and Czecho-Slovakia). Is this union, 
sixteen years after the League was formed, alto- 
gether accidental, or does it indicate an instrument 
which could be used in the cause of liberty, and one 
may add, of socialism? Is it entirely irrelevant 
that the governments of Spain, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania, also League members, happen at the 
moment to be moving in a more liberal direction? 
Is the League minus Japan and Germany becoming 
a body which might conceivably begin to pool some 
of its economic resources and military power for 
common protection? Joint action to enforce sanc- 
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tions has already forced a measure of such pooling 
on the League members. Could it be made merely 
the first instalment? 

The recent pamphlet on Abyssinia issued by the 
New Statesman and Nation recommends the estab- 
lishment within the League of a Peace and Pooled 
Defence Group, which could start with the socialist 
and democratic states. The difference in member- 


ship between such a hypothetical body and the pres- 
ent League is rather slim. Has the time come when 
socialists have got to make the League an integral 
part of socialist policy? This would admittedly in- 
volve further realignment of policies within the 
League. But it would also involve some drastic re- 
thinking on the part of certain socialists who in 
everything that the League now proposes or under- 
takes discover the bogey of capitalist imperialism. 


Did Mr. King Flout Parliament? 


ESCOTT REID 


Prime Minister of Canada, moved a very im- 

portant resolution in the House of Commons. 
This resolution stated that before the Canadian 
government signified acceptance of any agreement 
involving economic sanctions the approval of the 
Canadian parliament should be secured. On October 
29, 1935, Mr. Mackenzie King, once more Prime 
Minister of Canada, signified acceptance by the 
Canadian government of League proposals involving 
economic sanctions. He did this without securing 
the prior approval of the Canadian parliament. 


Did Mr. King by his action last October violate 
the resolution which he himself had moved in the 
House of Commons nine years before? Has he 
flouted Parliament, deprived it of its constitutional 
rights, arrogated to himself and his cabinet dicta- 
torial powers over Canadian foreign policy? The 
spectacle which would be presented by Mr. King’s 
assumption of the réle of dictator a fortnight after 
the close of a general election campaign in which 
he attacked his opponent for his dictatorial methods, 
would be a theme for satire to which one would 
hope a future Canadian historian could do justice. 

But perhaps one can reconcile the Mr. King of 
1926 who advocated democratic control of foreign 
policy, with the Mr. King of 1935 who involved 
Canada in serious foreign commitments without 
consulting Parliament. Let us see. 


O' June 21, 1926, Mr. Mackenzie King, then 


N imperial conference was to be held in Octo- 

ber, 1926. Before attending that conference 
Mr. King thought it desirable that the parliament 
of Canada should approve the resolution respecting 
the negotiation, signature and ratification of trea- 
ties which had been adopted at the imperial con- 
ference of 1923. He also thought it “important that 
parliament should feel assured in regard to all these 
great obligations of an international character 
which involve military and economic sanctions that 
a government should not have the opportunity of 


binding parliament in advance of its own knowledge . 


to the obligations incurred thereby”. He therefore 
moved a long resolution in the House of Commons 
which was, after a very interesting debate, carried 
unanimously. The last sentence of that resolution 
reads as follows: 
“This House approves of the procedure pro- 
posed for the negotiation, signature and ratifi- 
cation of treaties and conventions, and considers 
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further that before His Majesty’s Canadian 
ministers advise ratification of a treaty or con- 
vention affecting Canada, or signify acceptance 
of any treaty, convention or agreement involving 
military or economic sanctions, the approval of 
the parliament of Canada should be secured.” 

By including this sentence in the resolution of 
June 21, 1926, Mr. King declared that he was prom- 
ising that “parliament (would) be asked to approve 
of the acceptance of the Locarno pact before the 
Dominion of Canada (became) a party thereto”. He 
was also promising that parliament would be asked 
to approve of the acceptance of any agreement in- 
volving economic sanctions before the Dominion of 
Canada became a party thereto. 

It is obvious that by committing Canada on Octo- 
ber 29, 1935, to participation in economic sanc- 
tions against Italy, Mr. King has broken that prom- 
ise unless he can prove one of two things: either 
that Canada had prior to June 21, 1926, become a 
party to a treaty, convention, or agreement, obliging 
her, in 1935, to participate in the application of 
economic sanctions against Italy; or that between 
June 21, 1926, and October 29, 1935, the Canadian 
parliament had approved of the acceptance of a 
treaty, convention, or agreement which obliged Can- 
ada, in October, 1935, to participate in the applica- 
tion of such sanctions. Since he obviously cannot 
sustain the second contention he must take refuge 
in the first, and the only possible argument he can 
use is that the Canadian government, by ratifying 
the Treaty of Peace in 1919 (with the approval of 
parliament) and by securing the passage of the 
Treaty of Peace Act that same year, had become a 
party to a treaty which obliged Canada, in October, 
1935, to participate in the application of economic 
sanctions against Italy. 

IS argument must rest on the contention that 

Article 16 of the Covenant of the League, which 
formed part of the Treaty of Versailles, obliged 
Canada in October, 1935, to participate in the appli- 
cation of economic sanctions against Italy. Is this 
contention correct? Did Canada, by accepting in 
1919 Article 16 of the Covenant, oblige herself six- 
teen years later to participate in the application of 
economic sanctions against Italy? 

Let us, say certain prominent citizens, read the 
text of Article 16. This will remove “the uncer- 
tainty in the minds of many thoughtful Canadians 
about the nature and extent of the obligations of 
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League members to apply sanctions”. But if a read- 
ing of the text does remove this uncertainty, it does 
so at the cost of giving the ordinary Canadian a 
totally false idea of the nature and extent of those 
obligations. For if there is one interpretation of 
Article 16 which is not correct, it is the interpreta- 
ton which will be given it by the layman. 

To grasp the truth of that statement one has only 
to glance at some of the commentaries on the 
Covenant by legal experts (that is to say, by the 
sort of people who would ultimately be called upon 
to interpret the provisions of the Covenant at the 
Permanent Court of International Justice), or to 
read in the London Times for October 1935 the cor- 
respondence between English experts on the inter- 
pretation of Article 16. 

The most important fact which emerges from a 
serious examination of the real meaning of Article 
16 is that, as the Assembly of the League itself re- 
solved in October 1921, “it is the duty of each mem- 
ber of the League to decide for itself whether a 
breach of the Covenant has been committed. The 
fulfillment of their duties under Article 16 is re- 
quired from members of the League by the express 
terms of the Covenant and they cannot neglect them 
without breach of their treaty obligations.” 

This means that Canada was not under an obli- 
gation automatically to apply sanctions against 
Italy simply because the League Council, on October 
7, 1935, had declared (using the language of Article 
16) that the Italian government had “resorted to 
war in disregard of its covenants under Article 12 
of the Covenant of the League”. The automatic 
obligation which Canada was under was merely ‘‘to 
decide for itself whether a breach of the Covenant 
had been committed” by the Italian government. A 
decision by the Canadian government that a breach 
had been committed would (unless Article 16 is in- 
valid on other grounds), mean the acceptance by the 
Canadian government of an obligation to apply 
economic sanctions against Italy. It can, therefore, 
be argued that before it accepted such an obligation, 
the government should, according to the terms of 
the resolution of the Canadian House of Commons 
in 1926, have secured the approval of the parlia- 
ment of Canada. 


OW which Canadian government was it that de- 

cided, without securing the approval of the 
parliament of Canada, that Italy had committed a 
breach of the Covenant, and thereby laid itself open 
to the charge that it had itself committed a breach 
of a convention of the Canadian constitution? Was 
it Mr. Bennett’s government which permitted its 
representatives at the League Assembly to express, 
by their silence on October 10 and 11, their assent 
to the decision of the Council branding Italy the 
aggressor? Or was it Mr. King’s government, which 
on October 29 informed the authorities of the Lea- 
gue that the Canadian government would “take the 
necessary steps to secure the effective application 
of the economic sanctions against Italy proposed by 
the co-ordination committee” of the League? 

Mr. Bennett may escape from the charge of vio- 
lating a convention of the Canadian constitution by 
pleading that the action or inaction of the Canadian 
representatives in the League Assembly did not bind 
Canada unti] ratified by the Canadian government. 
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He may therefore throw the blame on Mr. King. 
But Mr. King (if this argument is correct) cannot 
escape blame himself even if he can prove that Mr. 
Bennett was the first to break the Canadian consti- 
tution. For if Mr. Bennett, three days before hig 
defeat at the polls, had unconstitutionally entered 
into an obligation involving economic sanctions 
without securing the approval of the Canadian par- 
liament, it was obviously up to Mr. King, the pro- 
fessed defender of the constitution, to repudiate 
that obligation immediately, or at least to ask the 
Governor-General to convene at once the new par- 
liament in order to secure its approval of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s action, before himself taking any steps to im- 
plement the obligations which Mr. Bennett had as- 
sumed for Canada. 


ERHAPS this argument is unsound. If it is, there 

is another and quite independent argument 
which, if sound, proves that the obligations of 
Article 16 were not, in October, 1935, necessarily 
binding upon Canada or upon any other origina] 
member of the League. This is the argument which 
I touched on in an article in the last issue of the 
Forum, namely, that there were three cardinal pre-. 
suppositions under which Canada accepted, in 1919, 
the sanctions articles of the Covenant: first, that 
the League was to be substantially universal; sec- 
ond, that the League, under Article 19, would pro- 
vide effective machinery for remedying interna- 
tional grievances; third, that the League, under Ar- 
ticle 8, would effect a substantia] reduction in the 
armaments of the world—and that today, when 
these three pre-suppositions are no longer valid, it 
cannot be insisted that the obligations of Article 16 
are any longer binding. 

If this alternative argument is correct, Canada 
was not, at the beginning of October, 1935, neces- 
sarily under any obligation to apply sanctions 
against Italy. Her government, by invoking the 
doctrine of rebus sic stantibus, could have refused 
to take part in these sanctions. The obligations of 
Article 16 were therefore not binding upon Canada. 
Consequently the Canadian government entered of 
its own free will into an obligation to apply sanc- 
tions against Italy. It did so without securing the 
approval of parliament. It therefore violated the 
resolution of the House of Commons of June 21, 1926. 
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JAZZ 


GRAHAM CAMPBELL McINNES 


proaching that final blaring, cacophonous 

period that ended in its own extinction, Clive 
Bell wrote an essay called “Plus de Jazz”. In it he 
strove to demonstrate that the Jazz spirit had 
touched all forms of art. He claimed Stravinsky 
as its favorite child in music, along with Satie and 
“Les Six”, of whom Poulenc and Honegger are per- 
haps the outstanding figures. Literature, he sug- 
gested, had been enriched by Jazz as expressed in 
the poetry of Eliot and Pound, and the prose of 
Joyce; while in art it had been taken up by Picasso 
and the Cubists, and had influenced the drawings 
and writings of Gillaume Appollinaire and “l’eter- 
nellement jeune” Jean Cocteau. 

All this today has a curiously archaic and stilted 
tone about it. One feels that such a thesis is even 
deader than the Dodo, and the reason is not far to 
seek. In the intellectual turmoil of post-war Europe, 
a number of ephemeral cults achieved a much 
greater significance than their importance war- 
ranted, simply because they were new and vigorous, 
or at the least, iconoclastic, which was what every- 
one needed. Jazz was taken seriously and elevated 
to the arid peaks of intellectualism—the very last 
place it should have found a home—and Clive Bell 
helped it on its way. 

That he, in common with many others, was in 
error is, I think, beyond doubt. For those who pro- 
fess to see in Jazz a revolutionary and complicated 
medium which has profoundly affected all the arts, 
confuse it with the movement which, since the 
latter half of the century, has cleared away an 
enormous amount of snobbery and falsity—the 
legacy of the High Renaissance and the Reformation 
—and has tended to reassert fundamental values, 
unclouded by shoddy romanticism or the slavish ad- 
herence to sterile traditions. 


WY b= the origina] authentic Jazz was ap- 


AZZ is a part of this movement, or rather, a mani- 
festation of it. But here again, the statement 
does not account for everything. In its purest, most 
vigorous and significant form, Jazz is nothing more 
nor less than folk music—the most gorgeous, earthy 
folk-music, and one of the simplest and most un- 
fettered forms of mass expression that exist to- 
day. Granted that it has been degraded and com- 
mercialized and churned out synthetically by Tin 
Pan Alley and Archer Street; granted that it has 
been emasculated and its withers wrung in attempts 
to wed it to (dare I say it, in the “jazzbo’s” idiom?) 
“straight” music; granted, finally, that at certain 
points in its career it has been ardently caught up 
by the moneyed illiteracy and made much of as an 
intellectual dernier cri. Granted all this, and the 
fact remains that its roots lie deep in the people 
and that it has the emotional appeal of genuine folk- 
music. That this is so, let its history bear witness; 
battered, crushed, mangled, alternately spurned and 
caressed, it is still with us—as powerfully entrench- 
ed now (though, to be sure, in a somewhat chastened 
form) as it was in those far-off days, nearly thirty 
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years ago, when the “St. Louis Blues” was being 
played by the Original Dixieland Band. 

It is with us because it has a strong and abso- 
lutely direct appeal to two of the most powerful 
urges in the human race; the urge to dance and the 
urge to sing. A brief survey of its origins and de- 
velopment, the various phases through which it 
passed, the various dead ends into which it wander- 
ed between 1907 and 1936, seems to me the best way 
of arriving at an estimate of its social and artistic 
significance. 

The years 1907 and 1911 are of peculiar interest 
in the history of Jazz, for although its beginnings 
are traceable among the “gin-mill” players of the 
Delta, the semi-sophisticated rag-time and the earlier 
tango, it was in these years that the two main 
threads which run through the Jazz idiom, were 
crystallized into important and recognizable forms. 


N 1907, W. C. Handy, who did more than anyone 

to bring together the odd bits of folk song and 
improvization which make up the Blues tradition, 
wrote his famous ‘‘St. Louis Blues”. In 1911, Irving 
Berlin, one of the most prolific tune-trundlers of 
the movement, with an enormous influence on its 
growth, wrote “Alexander’s Ragtime Band”. 

In these tunes you have, in concentrated essence, 
the distinguishing marks of the Jazz idiom—an ex- 
tremely marked and decisive rhythm, a syncope so 
subtle that musical notation is unable to convey it, 
a sweaty and raucous gaiety, an indefinable and 
wistful nostalgia, and on the technical side, the use 
of certain phrases which have since become clichés 
—such as the flattened third and the diminished 
seventh—and the transcriptions of the original 
theme by means of “screwy” harmonies. 

Of the two, “St. Louis Blues” is more character- 
istic of the lasting qualities of Jazz. It bears all 
the marks of Negro folk origin—the simple twelve- 
bar tune with its recurring coda, the small melodic 
compass of the essential theme, the enharmonic 
changes, the naive combination of haunting sadness 
with wistful optimism, and the simplicity of the 
story told. In my opinion it is a great tune, and 
along with its companions (not the spurious ones 
invented by people who were never west of Jersey 
City or south of Bayonne, but those which belong 
to the Mississippi Valley, the Delta and the South- 
ern hill country) such as “Beale Street Blues”, 
“Farewell Blues”, “Wabash Blues” and others, rep- 
resents the most important contribution of the 
Negro to Jazz. He has contributed other things of 
course—the stomp, the gyve, “gutbucketing”’ and 
recognizably “hot” and “swing” music, but these 
have been developed by others. It is by the Blues 
that he will be remembered. 

Berlin’s masterpiece is the other side of the 
picture. For it is a curious thing that a movement 
which was given great impetus by the Negro, should 
have been taken up by the Jew, and developed both 
commercially and artistically. To him is due that 
faintly querulous note that one so often hears, and 
also the rare nobility that non-Negro compositions 
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achieve. As far as the more superficial types of 
Jazz are concerned, the Jew is supremely gifted and 
supremely successful. A host of song writers, ar- 
rangers, band leaders and instrumentalists testify 
to this—from Kern, Berlin and Youmans to 
Schwartz, Grofé and Gershwin; from Trumbauer 
and Beiderbecke to Schutt and Bernstein; from 
Kahn to Bernie (but not Whiteman, for Dr. Spaeth 
declares that to suggest ‘‘Weissmann” is both un- 
just and unkind). 


ITH these two rich veins running through it, 

Jazz has had an eventful career. To tell of 
it properly, I should really make a distinction be- 
tween the popular and the more sophisticated forms, 
and in the popular between Tin Pan Alley and the 
newly groomed but still pure Negro idiom and finally 
between this and the “Chicago Style”, which has had 
a great influence on Middle Western bands and 
players. Though rarely heard east of Indianapolis, 
except in rare disreputable night clubs, this 
“Chicago Style” has a large following in Europe, 
especially in France and Holland. But to tell all 
this would take too long, and I must content myself 
with observing that the two elements fused for a 
time and passed through a growing crescendo of 
noise and speed, giving birth en route to Rag-Time 
proper, the Pianola style, Zez Confrey’s “Dizzy Fin- 
gers” et al, a host of good Blues, “Dinah”, “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas” and the “Rhapsody in Blue”. 
Finally it spent itself from sheer exhaustion about 
1927-29, and there began to emerge a new Jazz, 
growing up alongside the sad and orgiastic frenzies 
of the Negro; more suave, more subdued, with a 
wealth of sophisticated orchestrations, and a much 
closer attention to harmonic background and instru- 
mental co-ordination. The dividing line is hard to 
fix, but “Hello, Bluebird, Hello” and “Yale Blues” 
are definitely on opposite sides of the fence. 


Even admitting that the song writer trims his 
sail to every breeze, I think the new Jazz can be 
attributed less to the rumblings of the oncoming 
depression or the end of the post-war hysteria, than 
to the profound harmonic influence of such men as 
Hammerstein, Frim] and Romberg, the experiments 
of Gershwin, Grofé and others, the emergence of 
society troubadours like Coward (whose “This Year 
of Grace” was produced in 1928) and Cole Porter, 
and later, the “new music” of Reginald Foresythe. 
But in its expiring gasp, the old era left behind for 
us what is in many ways the most representative 
and stimulating series of Jazz tunes that has ever 
been put on wax, in the 1926-27 performance of Paul 
Whiteman’s All-Star Band, which gave him his de- 
served reputation, and contained many brilliant 
musicians who are now dead. 


HAT the new Jazz will do is as yet not certain. 

It has been in existence for nearly ten years, 
and what it has gained in richness, subtlety and in- 
genuity, it has lost in melodic invention, rhythmic 
vigour and drive. More complex and more musical 
than its predecessor, it is also less original and 
more spineless. It still has in it the germ that has 
carried it along since before the war, so I should 
hesitate to say that it is played out; but it is in- 
fluencing its hearers in a subtle and less dignified 
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way. It is turning us into wailers and frustrates, 
instead of jolly, healthy morons. I think the latter 
state the more preferable of the two—it is at least 
related at first hand to the soil of the earth and the 
sinew of the people that live by it. 

But I see much hope in the self-confessed weak- 
ness that has led, during the last five years, to the 
revival of such grand old numbers as “Tiger Rag” 
(1911), “After You’ve Gone” (1916), “Somebody 
Stole My Gal” (1918), “Limehouse Blues” (1922), 
“Dinah” (1925) and of course, “St. Louis Blues”. 
These are tremendously successful, and show that 
Jazz, if it has wandered a little, started off the right 
way. As long as this goes on, and as long as, 
parallel with it, specifically Negro music is develop- 
ing, I shall have little fear for the future of Jazz, 
and even believe that a renewal of energy is here, 
despite the blighting grip of radio and the films. 


HE contention that Jazz is a form of escapism 

is beside the point. Even supposing escapism 
to be inherently bad, I cannot see that a movement 
which springs from the people, which gives them 
simple happiness, and which is one of the most 
universal forms of self expression, can be anything 
but good. Admittedly at the moment it is being fil- 
tered through from above, but by people who, like 
the jongleurs of the Middle Ages, have their fingers 
on the public pulse, as well as in the public pocket. 
Commercialism is another thing. If it goes on too 
long, it will kill Jazz, and Jazz will deserve it for 
having become too weak to resist. But if and when 
the deluge comes, I shall still have my memories, 
my Duke Ellington Album, and my original press- 
ings of the New Orleans Rhythm Kings and the 
Mound City Blue Blowers. 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND 


Hey! You wild West wind, 

You boisterous old brag, 

You catch my shawl and shake it 
Like an old dust-rag. 


Hey! You bold West wind 
You walloping old breeze, 
You’re twitching my petticoat 
Right off my knees . 


You’re whipping me piecemeal . 
You’re too wild for me, 
Please! 


L. E. McMARTIN. 


——aay 
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For the Intelligent Filmgoer 
DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


NE need not bear too heavy a grudge against 
O Hollywood, for the films which its producers 

turn out are perfect enough in technique and 
they move as smoothly as well-oiled machinery. Their 
tempo is fast; their photography capable. They 
have zest, they have gusto; they have many things 
the European cinema lacks. Unfortunately they have 
also a standard. In Hollywood the store of subjects 
that may be drawn upon is limited and the methods 
to be followed are fixed by rule. The director who 
wants to be original, is handicapped, although, once 
and a while someone triumphs over the rigidities im- 
posed. John Ford, with his picture, The Informer, 
managed to do so, while the producer of Black Fury 
was able to create a social document of coal mines 
as authentic as anything Pabst ever did for the 
German screen. The majority of Hollywood pic- 
tures, however, irritate us in the same way as we 
are irritated by Child’s restaurants. We dislike 
being faced, every time we sit down to a meal, with 
a succession of menus, curiously similar, presented 
by waitresses whose costumes never change and 
who seem to follow us, like phantoms, from one 
white table to another throughout the cities of our 
travels. 

A film, if it is to be a work of art, must bear the 
impress of an original personality. We want more 
humanity and less of the machine in motion pictures. 
On the other hand, if we are intelligent, we realize 
that motion pictures are the product of mechanical 
organization, and that aesthetic triumphs can only 
be achieved in this medium through complete mas- 
tery and knowledge of the technique of the film. 

In recent years private film societies have been 
formed in many countries by individuals interested 
in appreciating the motion picture as a fine art. 
These societies aim to show the most significant 
film productions from all nations. German films 
alternate with American; French and British mov- 
ing pictures appear at the same time as Russian 
ones, 


SIMILAR movement was recently started in 

Canada. Film clubs, which show motion 
pictures, privately and without public admission 
charge, for members, exist in both Montreal and 
Ottawa. They are affiliated to the National Film 
Society of Canada, a non-profit-making association, 
created for the purpose of promoting the study and 
appreciation of the film.as an educational and cul- 
tural influence in the life of the Dominion of 
Canada. This society received its charter in Sep- 
tember, 1935. The Montreal branch had its first 
meeting on November 6, the Ottawa branch on 
December 10. 

As to the programmes given, this much may be 
said: even in the short one and two reel films 
which precede the principal pictures of the evening, 
an attempt is made to provide such variety as may 
lead spectators to a liberal appreciation of the his- 
tory and achievements of the cinema. To this end, 
Soviet animated cartoons have been presented as 
well as British instructional films. The feature 
pictures tend to be either revivals of classics, such 
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as the famous motion picture, The Passion of Joan 
of Arc, by Dreyer, which Montreal showed recently, 
or new foreign films such as the beautiful French 
production, Rapt, based on a story of a feud among 
Swiss villagers. 


HE headquarters of the organization are in 

Ottawa and at the moment the present writer 
is acting as national secretary. Not only are several 
new clubs likely to be formed this winter but addi- 
tional activities also will probably be undertaken. 
In Vancouver and in Toronto, committees are or- 
ganizing branches. Requests for information have 
come from Halifax and Winnipeg. As soon as pos- 
sible, members of branches are to be provided with 
a monthly list of films, which have been recom- 
mended as excellent or good of their kind, by 
competent critics in both London and New York. 
These lists will be prepared on the basis of current 
releases of motion pictures in Canadian cities, and, 
in this way, a critical guide, based not on moral 
but rather on artistic and technical values, will be 
available to the film-goer. 


A Letter 
The Editor, 


The Canadian Forum, Toronto. 


Sir: Professor McDougall is, I think, an economist; 
I do not know that even in these days of absurd and often 
fruitless specialization which has become almost as deso- 
lating as that of the Alexandrian epoch of European liter- 
ature and mentality, he should be excused for not knowing 
a little modern (very modern) history. He writes with 
a fine air of condescension unusual in the somewhat 
humbled economists of these days when so many of their 
pet theories have proved to be moonshine: “It may be 
that, belonging to a University where freedom is taken 
for granted, I am unable to perceive the subtle undertone 
of menace in this speech (of Sir Edward Beatty’s).” Could 
Professor McDougall exercise his imagination sufficiently 
to think of the bare possibility that about half a dozen, 
years back some estimable German Professor, perhaps an 
economist, in the University of Jena, might have thus 
expressed himself towards a professor of Berlin who had 
foreseen more clearly than himself the ugly possibilities 
of Hitler and his utterly illiberal philosophy? As for 
Sir Edward’s lip service to freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, does not Professor McDougall know that from the 
smallest living thing up to the president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway there exists a law of adaptation to en- 
vironment? 


In any event Professor McDougall has now made him- 
self solid with the mammon of unrighteousness or the 
unrighteousness of mammon, whichever way you like to 
look at it, and should be able to look forward to a long 
and peaceful period of ministration in the “university 
where freedom is taken for granted.” 


Yours very truly, 


W. H. ALEXANDER. 


University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. 
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East Meets West in Palestine 


MARVIN B. GELBER 


vated by the heroes of mass production, it might 

be considered slightly doctrinaire to treat as 
significant the social experiments of Lilliput. Pal- 
estine is a small country and the number of its in- 
habitants that come within the ambit of the Zionist 
movement constitutes less than one-third of the total 
population. But the country is dynamic. The pro- 
cess of normalizing the Jewish people presents a 
challenge in historical planning that can be of great 
import to all progressive movements. The price of 
this “bloodless revolution” is voluntarily assumed. 
The social experimenters are the builders and their 
power is in their ability to persuade their people 
of the logic of their position. 

Zionists view the problem of the Jewish people 
as unique. The solution of the problem cannot be 
imposed from without, but must be conceived in the 
vitals of Jewry. Only through a process of “auto- 
emancipation” can the paradox of a nation in exile 
be resolved. The position of the Jews throughout 
the world is abnormal. It is no longer necessary 
to resort to history books to prove the reality of 
persecution. In 1935 the efficacy of the ghetto is 
proclaimed from Nuremberg. The anomalous posi- 
tion of Jewry, however, is not the product of anti- 
Semitism; persecution has brutalized the relation- 
ship between the Jew and his neighbour. But the 
Jewish problem is not primarily a question of Gen- 
tile behaviour. 


OR more than fifteen hundred years Jewry has 

been living as a vibrant, creative people in exile. 
Through all the vicissitudes of European civiliza- 
tion the unbroken thread of the cultural heritage 
has been maintained. Jewish life was at most times 
sufficiently mobile to assimilate freely from the 
dominant cultures. It was the great tragedy of the 
Jewish people that it was forcibly isolated from the 
centres of intellectual ferment at the time when 
Europe commenced to emerge from the decadence 
that followed in the wake of the collapse of the 
Roman world. It became necessary to rely on the 
wealth of culture that had been digested in past 
ages and to pyramid commentary, while creative 
activity was suspended. 

The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars 
smashed the ghetto walls and reunited Jewry 
with the world of contemporary Europe. Many of 
the present-day problems of the Jewish people can 
be read in terms of the shock of that impact. In the 
struggles for national liberation that were consum- 
ing the passions of the European peoples in the 
nineteenth century, many of the leaders of Jewry 
read a lesson for their own people. Mazzini wrote, 
“Ideas ripen quickly when nourished by the blood 
of martyrs.” Jewry has produced more than a gen- 
eration of martyrs in the cause of Zion rebuilt. The 
subsequent discussion will deal with the ripening 
and vindication of those Zionist ideas. 


HE spirit of idealism and sacrifice that moti- 
vated the successive waves of immigration into 
Palestine has left a deep imprint on the country. 


|’ an age when the public imagination is capti- 
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Just as the history of America has been greatly in- 
fluenced by the tradition of its frontier so the fron- 
tier of the pioneers of Palestine has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to Jewish history. The Halutzim 
—the builders of the new Palestine—were not alone 
interested in building a national] homeland for their 
people, but they were also inspired by a social ideal. 
They wanted to liberate their community from the 
economic blights of the Western world. They con- 
ceived their new society in the image of a God of 
Justice. 

The co-operative movement is the most interest- 
ing contribution of Zionism to Palestine. The na- 
tional reawakening provided a wider base than such 
an enterprise has ever before achieved. Zionism 
has brought Jews, who would otherwise have re- 
mained aloof, into the laboratory of social experi- 
mentation. It has provided dreamers of Utopia with 
a practical undertaking in social reconstruction and 
imbued them with a love for their rich cultural 
heritage. 


ABOR Zionism has preached the doctrine of the 
nobility of manual toi] and has emphasized the 
necessity of providing a rural basis for the Jewish 
community in Palestine. The agricultural commune 
is the expression of that belief. Twelve months ago 
7,500 men and women worked in these small com- 
munities motivated by an ideal of co-operative liv- 
ing. Here there is but one income, the social] in- 
come, and the group satisfies all the needs of its 
members to the best of its ability. Meetings are 
held weekly to discuss economic policy and com- 
mittees are appointed to administer routine details. 
The managerial committee plans the work and as- 
signs individuals to their respective tasks. In the 
older colonies the social income is derived from the 
sale of the products of the farm. The land is owned 
by the Jewish National Fund and held in perpetuity 
in the name of the Jewish people. In this way the 
Zionist Organization is able to control conditions of 
labour on property which it leases to settlers. Where 
groups have only migrated in the last few years and 
have only been allotted temporary quarters, it is 
necessary for the members to seek employment out- 
side the co-operative. The manager enters the 
labour market and finds work for his people in their 
trade or else in the orange groves, to obtain a gen- 
eral revenue. Sufficient land, however, is assigned 
to provide for dwellings, a mess hall and a shower 
house; also a few acres for a vegetable garden. 
Particular care is taken in the rearing of the 
younger generation. One of the young women may 
be sent away for a few months at the expense of the 
group to train as an expert nurse. A special house 
is built as a nursery and in most cases is the most 
imposing structure in the settlement. In every few 
colonies there is a school where the children are 
educated by the most progressive methods. In the 
higher grades the youths are inducted into the life of 
work on the farm. Thus the process of normaliza- 
tion proceeds. From the metropolitan centres of 
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Europe are recruited the educated peasantry of the 
. New Palestine. 


HE co-operative movement has many ramifica- 

tions both in the rural and urban areas. Another 
successful type of agricultural co-operative is the 
colony where production is individualized but all 
buying and selling is done in common. Here a man 
reaps the rewards of larger harvests than his neigh- 
bour, but he is not concerned with the “higgling” 
and bargaining of the market. There are also the 
industrial producers’ co-operatives and the dairy 
distributive organization which is represented in 
every hamlet. The transportation groups obtain 
the largest share of the traffic between the three 
leading cities and almost a monopoly in those cen- 
tres. In January the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour had an affiliated membership of 84,000 out 
of an estimated Jewish population of just over 300,- 
000. The Federation maintains its own system of 
sickness insurance and provides clinics, hospitaliza- 
tion and sanatoria for its thousands of contributing 
members. It publishes the largest newspaper in the 
country and has recently installed the biggest press 
in the whole of the Near East. The workers’ theatre 
has helped to raise the general standard of dramatic 
art, which is symptomatic of the intense interest dis- 
played in the Jewish cultura] renaissance. The 
Labour party is today dominant in the councils of 
the World Zionist Organization. 


URING the last few years the balance of the 

country has shifted, with the emergence of large 
urban centres. The meteoric growth of Tel Aviv, 
with more than 125,000 inhabitants, reflects the in- 
creasing hopelessness of the outlook for many Euro- 
pean communities. In two and a half years a hund- 
red thousand Jews entered Palestine and the pro- 
ductive forces of the economy were taxed to provide 
the requisite accommodation. An acute shortage 
of land and labour resulted. Wage rates in the 
building trades rose to levels entirely out of rela- 
tionship to those prevailing in other industries. 
The density of population per room in Te] Aviv and 
Haifa became acute and rents soared. Instead of 
increasing the supply of the factors of production 
to meet the drain on the resources of the country, 
the Government moved slowly in the face of a rapid- 
ly developing situation. Official restrictions rigidly 
contro] the entrance of Jewish workers into the 
labour market through an arbitrary immigration 
policy. The supply of land is also drastically cur- 
tailed by the prohibition on purchases east of the 
Jordan, an area constituting nearly two-thirds of 
mandated Palestine. The promulgation of land or- 
dinances which interfere with the specific perform- 
ance of contracts leaves the Administration with the 
power to veto transactions. In terms of interna] 
government, Palestine enjoys the status of a crown 
colony. 


HE citrus industry provides the most important 

commodity for external trade. During the last 
season approximately 7,000,000 boxes of oranges 
were exported, which was almost twice the output 
of 1981-82. The estimates for the present year 
range as high as 10,000,000 boxes. Middle sized 
industry is commencing to emerge in the metropoli- 
tan area of Tel Aviv, which is the centre of the 
citrus district. The port of Haifa is providing the 
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focus for the developing heavy industries. The 
Palestine Electric Corporation sold almost twice as 
much electricity for industrial purposes in 1934 as 
in the previous year. The country is forging ahead 
unhampered by any considerable debt structure and 
without contracting abroad heavy financial obliga- 
tions. Capital is to a large extent being invested 
by resident Jews. 

The rapid expansion of the country has obscured 
many of the underlying conflicts which remain dor- 
mant for the time being at least. The lower class 
Arab is securing more lucrative prices for his prod- 
uce as he is being supplied with a public of rela- 
tively high purchasing power. The wages of orien-, 
tal labour have also bounded ahead in conformity 
with the general trend of the market. The full im- 
pact of the emergence of a highly developed Western 
society in a country dominated by a rigorous feud- 
alism has fallen on the effendi, who are the resi- 
duary legatees of a dark past and a disintegrating 
present. They have made use of the crudest appeals 
to religious fanaticism to bolster up their collapsing 
authority over the mass of impoverished Arabs. It 
is a war against those who have dared to dream of a 
classless society in a land where class is dominant 
and Mahomet is the prophet of Allah. 


HE Jewish position in Palestine is not without 

its contradictions, which are partly the price 
Zionism is paying for popularity. Whether the 
nascent capitalism will overshadow the labour move- 
ment will, to a large extent, depend on the forms of 
representative government which are to be imposed 
on the country. The triumph of co-operation over 
the anarchy of a planless society and an enlightened 
pluralism over “two nations warring within the 
bosom of a single state” may mean for the world 
that the child of the international society shall 
lead them. 


Passing Ships 


I like better passing ships 
Than intimates .. . 

No bonds, no bands, 

No leash, no strings, 

Nor other sort of fastenings. 
(Most friendship is feigning, 
Most loving mere folly.) 


It pleaseth me to meet 
Another craft 

And greetings to exchange. . . 
A smile, a joke, a laugh. . . 
A meal together; 

And then our separate way 
To take 

Nor bother whether 

We'll meet again or not 

Or never... 


—L. E. McMARTIN. 
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A Protest For Burns’ Day 


L. A. MacKAY 


Right; but can you read and understand him 

without a dictionary? (I don’t ask if you 
can enjoy him; that’s a very unfair question to put 
to any lover of Burns.) Would you know what it 
was all about if you had the incredible felicity to 
hear him read his own verses? Then what do you 
make of this? 


The reizin Min bigood tay glowr 

The distunt Cumnuck hullz ootowr 

Tay coont hur hoarnz wi aw ma powr (poor) 
A set masel 

But hwithur shee hud three or fowr 
A coodna tell. 


Or this: 
But, Moosie, thoo ert noa thii lain 
In proavin foarsikht may bee vain, 
The best-laid scaimz oa meis un men 
Gang aft uglei, 
Un lee us noakht but greef un pain 
Fur proamist joaie. 


Got it? I congratulate you. Well, that’s how Burns 
ought to be read, in the proper Ayrshire dialect. 
Lovely, isn’t it? Or try this: 
O ma luvz leik a rid rid roaz 
Thut’s nyoolie sprung in Jin, 
O ma luvz leik the mailoadie 
Thut’s sweetlie playd in tin. 


A RE we all lovers of Burns? What a question! 


Roses in gin is a novel and interesting idea that 
ought to be tried some time. 


UT is it great poetry? Even in English? Isn’t 

it obvious that “in tune” is clumsily dragged 
in for the rhyme? It adds nothing to the sense, 
except a slight, unintended touch of the ridiculous, 
suggesting the fantastic difficulty of playing a 
melody sweetly if you’re not playing in tune. 

There is a vulgar and despicable superstition 
that any man with a Scottish name, however minute 
the fraction of Scottish blood that goes with it, must 
feel all his blood boil up in a what’s-its-name flood 
at the sacred name of Burns, and must float off 
into a swoon of pink ecstacy at the sound, or even 
the mention of Burns’ verses. This simple-hearted 
theory overlooks a number of important facts. It 
overlooks the fact that an increasing number of 
the proudest Scottish names are borne by persons 
who are, to put it delicately, neither of Celtic nor 
even of Saxon origin, by a people, oddly enough, that 
have themselves a far older and more glorious tra- 
dition than the best that Scotland can boast, and 
who, if not particularly civilised themselves, were at 
least in contact with civilisation for thousands of 
years before it reached even the fringes of Scottish 
barbarism. 

What is more to the point, this tyrannous tra- 
dition demands that servile adoration from, and 
too often imposes it on, Scots of Highland extrac- 
tion, to whom the harsh and uncouth dialect of 
Burns is naturally as foreign as that of Chaucer, 
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and more displeasing, and his ways of thought far 
more foreign and far more displeasing. There is 
little to be gained, however, by urging here the 
claims of the great Gaelic poets; translations are 
always unsatisfactory, and quotation in the original 
would mean little to most English-speaking readers. 


HIS extraordinary cult has had a number of un- 

fortunate results, prompting an exasperated 
Englishman to the remark that Burns is admired 
not because he was a drunken and lascivious plough- 
man who was a poet, but because he was a poet who 
was a drunken and lascivious ploughman. The 
charge, if true, is interesting, but not very important. 
The worst result has been that it has immeasur- 
ably increased the natural talent of the Lowland 
Scot for hypocrisy, for bigotry, and for sentimen- 
tality. For hypocrisy, because comparatively few 
of his lip-worshippers read him more than twice a 
year, and as little of him then as they can manage, 
and preferably the most English parts. For bigotry, 
because they feel themselves dispensed from reading 
any of the half-a-hundred English poets whose best 
work is far better than the best of Burns, or the 
half-thousand who are as good. (It would be silly, 
of course, to suggest that al] Lowlanders are bigots 
and hypocrites; still, read your history, and see 
what happened to most of those who were not. Many 
of these latter, of course, came to Canada.) 

But what is perhaps even more serious, this 
idolatry of Burns has led to the almost complete 
neglect of such poets as William Dunbar, Robert 
Henryson, Alexander Montgomerie, Alexander Scott 
and Drummond of Hawthornden, with whom great 
Scottish poetry died, unless we are to count George 
Gordon, Lord Byron, as a Scottish poet. At any 
rate I have seen him given the dubious honor of 
having his exquisite lyric, “So we’ll go no more 
a-roving” misquoted in Scottish dialect without 
acknowledgement; probably ascribed to Burns. 

It is some consolation to know that Burns him- 
self would never have subscribed to this extravagant 
adoration; and one would give a good deal for a 
poem by Burns on a meeting of a Burns Society, 
beginning perhaps: 


When creeshie carlins frae the ingle, 
And glowrin’ coofs frae yont the dingle, 
And waukrife maids still lyin’ single 
As the year turns, 
Come hirplin’ out tae con the jingles 
O’ poet Burns. . . 


For Burns is not merely one of the abiding 
glories of Scottish literature; he was one of the most 
modest and likable, and in many respects, most 
level-headed men that Scotland ever produced. His 
real fault is not his fault at all but his misfortune. 
His greatest blemish, as of al] uneducated poets, is 
a false and insipid rhetoric, whose falseness and 
insipidity he had not the training to recognize. Sim- 
plicity in a writer is not a gift of nature, destroyed 
by education—unless in the sense of simple-mind- 
edness. It is the final achievement of a vigorous 
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and very sophisticated education. Even in his best 
work there is uncertainty, sentimentality, and 
monotony. Who else, if he were capable of writing 
the finest lines in “Ae fond kiss” would also have 
been able to write, “Deep in heart-wrung tears, etc.” 

a grotesquely muddled and pretentious idea express- 
ed in clumsy and fumbling sounds. 

Burns knew perfectly well what he was talking 
about when he wrote: 

I am nae poet, in a sense, 

But just a rhymer, like, by chance; 

Whene’er my muse does on me glance 
’ I jingle at her. 

He knew he could never have matched Henry- 
son’s Testament of Criseide, or Dunbar’s Twa Mary- 
it Wemen and the Wedo, or the Lament for the 
Makaris, or the best of Alexander Scott’s love 
lyrics, or the madrigals of Drummond: just as he 
knew there were minor departments of poetry in 
which none of them could have matched him. He 
is a shrub, and a very pretty shrub, that in our 
false perspective overtowers the forest-trees. The 
best of his work, if indeed it is his, has never heen 
published, and perhaps never will be. The titanic- 
ally ribald verses ascribed to him in Scottish oral 
tradition display a mastery of language and a nov- 
elty of imagination all too rare in his published 
work. 


OR should we praise him too much for preserv- 
ing the old songs, most of them musically in- 
ferior anyway to the Gaelic and English folk-music 
from which they are mainly derived. Many of the 
originals that have been preserved are distinctly 
superior to Burns’ versions, and not infrequently the 
best passages are those taken over without change. 
It is a much too common fault to ascribe to Burns 
peculiarly, qualities that are common to the whole 
of Scottish poetry. One does not enjoy Tam 
O’Shanter or the Jolly Beggars less, but more, for 
knowing Christis Kirk on the Green, or Peblis to the 
Play; and “Beneath these stanes lie Jamie’s banes” 
has a long. and honorable tradition behind it. 

But there is much in the greatest Scottish poetry 
for which you will look in vain in Burns. The main 
current had been violently interrupted some gener- 
ations before his time, and he made a gallant, but 
unsuccessful effort to get it going again. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the old Scots verse 
have never been regained to this day, the rich and 
jewelled diction, the intricate and subtle rhythms, 
the sensitiveness to new movements abroad, the 
chill and mocking realism that forms such a strik- 
ing counterpart to lusty and rather vulgar good 
nature, and a consuming intensity of emotion. Until 
the sixteenth century Scottish poetry was more often 
than not a good half-century ahead of the English; 
since that time it has been little but a pale reflection. 

Some of the greatest Scottish poets, unhappily, 
can never be known. Foreign invasion, the destruc- 
tion of records, and national apathy have resulted 
in the loss of much Scots verse and concealed the 
authorship of much that has remained. Indeed, 
there is probably no great literature so largely 
anonymous. The lyric “O waly, waly, up the bank” 
would enoble a whole literature; yet we do not 
know who wrote it, any more than we know the 
authors of the unequalled ballads. 
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HERE is a steely hardness about the older Scots 
verse that took a very high polish. One has only 
to compare the Twa Corbies with its English coun- 
terpart, There Were Three Ravens, to see the essen- 
tial difference. And this is no single accident. The 
same quality pervades the whole literature, and it 
is a quality you will find nowhere else in such 
richness. The soft and gentle tenderness of Burns, 
with its ever-present danger of mawkishness, seems 
almost English by comparison. 

There is, it must be admitted, a slight initial 
difficulty in the old-fashioned language of Dunbar, 
Henryson, Douglas, and the rest of them; but this 
is soon overcome, and vastly repaid by the brilliance 
and variety of the literature it unlocks for us. 
Burns too is frequently hard sledding, and what do 
you get for it? It would be stupid, of course, to 
give up the best of Burns; but the trouble is, Burns 
is a poet, and he is treated too often as a literature. 
It is impossible for many of us to enter into the 
true temple of Scottish poetry until the false idol 
of Burns is broken down. Considerations of space 
forbid the copious quotation to which one is 
tempted; but perhaps if there were ample quotations 
the national inertia might be tempted to let it go 
at that, and not seek the originals. In Scotland 
itself there is a marked revival of interest in the 
old literature; perhaps it may yet spread among 
Scots, and even non-Scots, abroad; perhaps now is 
the time to sing with Alexander Montgomerie: 


Hey! now the day dawis; 

The jolly cock crawis; 

Now shroudis the shawis 
Thro’ Nature anon. 

The thissel-cock cryis 

On lovers wha lyis; 

Now skaillis the skyis; 
The nicht is neir gone. 


(shroudis-dress themselves: santinavesdans skaillis- 
clears). 








Utopia and the City Hall 


HUMPHREY CARVER 


adopted and applied to such a diversity of af- 

fairs—insurance companies urging us to plan 
our future, the stores inviting us to plan our ward- 
robes, circumstances compelling us to plan our 
families, and everyone from Mr. Bennett to Mr. Buck 
insisting that we must plan the economic system— 
that the architect, who used to regard the word as 
his especial property, has come to feel rather like 
the small boy whose Christmas toys are monopolized 
for the amusement of his parents. The architect 
now almost hesitates to use the word. He regards 
this conscription of his vocabulary as particularly 
ironic since, at the same time, his profession has 
been practically demobilized. 

There is one territory, however, to which the 
catch-word has not yet penetrated. That is the 
City Hall. The architects of the British Empire 
cooked their goose many years ago when they scat- 
tered over the globe those monsters of the Gothic 
Revival, those ponderous monuments to sentimental 
respectability, the Town Halls and City Halls of the 
Empire, through whose oppressive portals our muni- 
cipal legislators must pass every day. It is hardly 
surprising that fresh ideas and fresh words are 
quickly withered in the gloom of these sancti- 
monious halls. 

A rather striking demonstration of the lack of 
planning in municipal policy was brought to light 
by the recent municipal elections in Toronto. The 
details of the incident have become very confused; 
but it appears that the sum of one million dollars 
was available from the Federal Treasury for build- 
ing a tunnel which would give access to the site of 
a future air-port on one of the islands. On the value 
of the project we are all entitled to an opinion. That 
Canada, with its long trail of scattered communi- 
ties, could make particularly good use of air com- 
munication is beyond doubt; a chain of ports is 
already in process of development across the Do- 
minion; and this year we are, perhaps, to see the 
first transatlantic bus of Imperial Airways arriving 
from Croydon. The business man being by nature 
a conservative fellow, it is necessary that the plane 
should come practically to his office door. Toronto 
is fortunate in having been provided by nature with 
an air-port site ideally related to its commercial 
centre, the development of which would give the 
city one of its few claims to modernity. 


T may seem surprising that any city which was 
offered a million dollars to further such an enter- 
prising plan should look the gift horse in the mouth, 
even if commercial aviation is still a debutante and 
unproductive industry. One of the contestants for 
the mayoralty, however, perceived that the offer of 
such a handsome gift would arouse such widespread 
jealousy and difference of opinion, as to how it 
should be spent, that the opposers of any single 
scheme would inevitably outvote its supporters. Mr. 
Simpson sponsored the tunnel and lost. Mr. McBride 
sponsored nothing in particular and won. 
In a municipal democracy, more jealous than 


Tis word “Planning” has become so universally 
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enthusiastic, this appears to be the inevitable fate 
of any progressive proposal. If a mere tunnel is 
so controversial, how, for instance, can we ever 
expect to receive the public approval of a housing 
movement, the details of which involve far more 
obscure and bitter social issues? We have landed 
ourselves in this impasse by not being able to see 
the plan of the whole wood for the trees. We argue 
to which side of a tree we should go and omit to 
discuss the genera] shape of the wood. We have 
no plan. 

The opportunity to make plans has now arrived 
unexpectedly and almost unwelcomed; already funds 
of embarrassing dimensions are laid on the steps of 
our City Halls and we are asked to put thousands 
of men to work. But although we have long sus- 
pected our towns of being ugly, formless and obso- 
lete, yet our education as citizens has been so nar- 
cissistic that we have formed no ideas of how to 
set about making them the reasonable habitations 
of intelligent 20th century men and women. 


LTHOUGH the modern industrial city has 

existed for no more than a couple of genera- 
tions, its form has become so familiar that some 
mental! agility is required to conceive of any other 
urban plan. 

It was therefore rather refreshing to find 
amongst the earliest Soviet projects an entirely new 
conception, the Linear or Ribbon Town (an idea 
which, rather oddly, seems to have come originally 
from Spain). Linear towns were to consist of a 
highway and railway as spinal cord with industries 
On one side and, on the other side, residential quar- 
ters looking out over the agricultural hinterland. 
As new industries grew up the corresponding resi- 
dentia] accommodation was to be provided and the 
ribbon to increase indefinitely in length. It was 
intended in this way to give the most convenient 
relationship between places of work, residence and 
recreation and at the same time eliminate the social 
antagonism between urban and rural populations. 
Although this closely analysed conception has rarely 
been carried out in practice, yet it has influenced 
a large amount of planning, since it reflects so 
accurately the political and cultural point of view 
of the U.S.S.R. As the plan of a live organism it 
is a reversion to a primitive type and Russian plan- 
ners have now adopted the “Constellation” Plan 
which is in the direct line of European thought. 

According to this principle a city grows by add- 
ing satellites to its constellation, rather than by the 
swelling process with which we are familiar. The 
essence of the plan is that each satellite should be 
far enough removed from its neighbour and from 
the parent metropolis to be “insulated” with open 
space. The virtue of the scheme is not at all con- 
fined to the aesthetic and if carried to its logical 
conclusions (which has never been done) it would 
utterly revolutionize municipal administration; for, 
if the size of each unit of the constellation were 
clearly limited by the plan, it would enable a logical, 
accurate and final planning of streets, buildings 
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and services to be made and would eliminate the 
continual and expensive readjustments which are 
the curse of the “swelling nebula” type of city. The 
adoption of this kind of development plan is, in fact, 
a direct attack upon the two major urban problems, 
slums and traffic congestion. 


VARIANT of the constellation pattern has been 

proposed for the London metropolitan area; it 
has an astronomical counterpart in the planet Sat- 
urn. A system of concentric green belts is to be set 
around the city and in this way new districts are 
to be insulated from the parent planet by a ring of 
open space. The suburban community is not to be 
developed round a series of detached loca] centres 
but to remain essentially part of the metropolis 
itself. 

In America we may identify another new type 
of urban plan, the theory of which has not yet been 
clearly formulated. This type arises when a system 
of radiating highways is continued into the urban 
area in the form of parkways. The green belts, 
instead of being concentric, are in this case radial. 
The main skeleton of this type is already laid down 
in the New York area by parkways along the Hudson 
and East River and those into Long Island and the 
Westchester County system. 

Reference to municipal Utopias would be incom- 
plete without mention of leCorbusier and the recent 
research of Frank Lloyd Wright into the ideal form 
of the Machine Age city. LeCorbusier has enchant- 
ed the modern world with his vision of a green and 
wooded landscape, punctuated by graceful towers, 
each one a self-contained community. There is no 
doubt that this noble and spacious conception has 
had a far-reaching influence upon contemporary 
planners and is continually in the minds of those 
engaged upon metropolitan housing. In Paris the 
towers can already be seen rising from the ground, 
which is not, I am afraid, as green a landscape as 
leCorbusier had intended. 


ACH one of these patterns—the ribbon commun- 

ity of undefined length, the satellite constella- 
tion, the ringed and the radial metropolis, the sys- 
tem of spaced-out vertical development—may be of 
value in helping us to plan a complex metropolitan 
area. It must be particularly observed that there is 
a common element in each one of these ideals: that 
is the attempt to proportion and relate the town to 
its setting in open space. Town planning has pre- 
viously confined itself to the interior of the city 
(those bitterly disputed street improvements). To- 
day, however, we are training ourselves to see, not 
the down-town area or even the whole city as the 
field of civic problems, but the whole region com- 
prising a group of towns, villages and counties 
which go to form one great community. The study 
and organization of such regions has rather unfor- 
tunately inherited the title of town-planning, which 
implies a special emphasis on the interests of the 
town. A malformation and ugly growth of town is, 
of course, just as damaging to its rural hinterland 
as to the town itself. Anyone who makes a tour of 
the circumference of a Canadian city cannot fail to 
observe the distressing decay of agricultura] land 
and the wretchedness of its occupation under the 
threat of real estate development. The purpose of 
planning is to define and clearly limit the permanent 
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uses of land, so that the green spaces around the 
town may be prosperous and pleasant. 

It has been the practice of municipalities to 
attach more importance to minimum standards than 
to Utopian ideas. But if we are emerging into a 
period when public funds and governmental organi- 
zation of labour will shape the future of our com- 
munities, there must be Utopian schemes into which 
detailed operations can be fitted from time to time. 
Otherwise public works will be forever subject to 
the caprice of a flippant Mayor, to the whim of a 
newspaper editor and to the ignorance of a credu- 
lous electorate. 


E may hope that Mr. King’s Federal Commis- 

sion on Relief Works will encourage munici- 
palities to conduct research into their programme 
of work over a period of years and that eventually 
the Commission will demand submission of large- 
scale planning schemes from all local governments 
before Federal] funds are allotted, as a surety that 
such funds are to be applied in a consecutive and 
creative way. 

City Councils, condemned to the oppressive 
shades of Edwardian architecture, have too effec- 
tively guarded the public against the insidious at- 
tacks of idealists with their expensive and inappro- 
priate proposals for housing, airports and whatever 
next. Unless we are to become so hard-boiled that 
we are utterly immobile, the public must now pro- 
tect itself against these too enthusiastic pourers of 
cold water and ministers of the wet blanket. We 
need some Plans, some Utopian Plans. 
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HUGH MACDIARMID 


HIS poet shocked an English audience recently 

by telling it that he wrote poems with the dic- 
tionary, that he looked up words—old words and 
new words—unknown to him before and turned 
them straight into poetry. Some of his hearers were 
horrified, insisting that poetry could not and must 
not be made in this way, that either MacDiarmid 
wasn’t a poet or he didn’t mean what he said. 

But why not? If poetry is made of words, as it 
obviously is, if words are the medium in which the 
poet works, what harm can there be in his working 
quickly, as Shakespeare must often have done, tak- 
ing his inspiration from the sudden word and open- 
ing the door of himself and of his thought with it? 
None at all, if the first crop of poems so produced 
is Sangshaw, the freshest, the raciest crop of lyrics 
that has sprouted in Scots—or English too—for 
many a long day. MacDiarmid’s horrified listeners 
took it for granted that poetry written with the 
dictionary must be artificial poetry of the worst 
sort and instead we find spontaneous poetry of the 
best, poetry that Herder, with his passion for natur- 
alness in poetry, would have jumped at and clapped 
into his folk anthology at once. 

I’ the how-dumb-deid o’ the cauld hairst nicht 

The warl’ like an eemis stane 

Wags i’ the lift; 

An’ my eerie memories fa’ 

Like a yowdendrift. 


Like a yowdendrift so’s I couldna read 
The words cut oot i’ the stane 

Had the fug o’ fame 

An’ history’s hazelraw 

No’ yirdit thaim. 


RANSLATED roughly into standard English for 
the benefit of those whose Scots is no better 
than mine, the words say: “In the very dead of the 
cold harvest night the world like a loose stone twists 
in the air and my eerie memories fall like swirling 
snow. Like swirling snow, so that I could not read 
the words cut out in the stone, even if the moss of 
fame and the lichen of history had not buried them.” 
I came upon this poem with an inveterate dislike of 
Scots and a dread of dictionaries. But on looking 
up the six words or so that were unintelligible to 
me I was at once converted and took my hat off to 
as good a lyric as I wish to see. 

But MacDiarmid is not to be bounded by Jamie- 
son’s dictionary; his readers will need the New 
English as well, in order to cope with such things 
as his beautiful—though at first sight scarcely un- 
derstandable—poem to Rilke in Stony Limits, be- 
ginning 
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Halophilous living by these far northern seas 
How shall our sweetgales or Iceland poppies show 
Their sympathy with your cleistogamic flowers, 
Or this baragouin of ours 
Save as a tawny frogmouth cry 
Simultaneous with your nightingale? 
where, for example, “cleistogamic”—a word perhaps 
never before used emotionally by an English poet— 
becomes at once, for those who will ponder its mean- 
ing and who know Rilke too, the right word in the 
right place that constitutes poetry. And so on with 
astonishing felicity all through this remarkable 
poem, which contains in its hundred lines at least 
fifty vocables new to English verse—though not 
new to English—and, what is more, makes poetry 
of them. Consider what he does with “lagophthal- 
mic”—“lagophthalmic as God himself”’—with “ma- 
darosis”’, with “exoskeletal’, with “quipu”, with 
“boustrophedon”’. 


HERE must be something at work in this poet 

stronger, in a way, than himself. For how 
should a man with so much to say to his fellow-men 
—witness his two Hymns to Lenin, his Seamless 
Garment, his Raised Beach—a man with so active 
an intellect and so receptive a mentality, lightly 
consent to put such barriers between him and them 


—the barriers of Synthetic Scots or geological Eng-. 


lish? No, if he writes this way, it is less from 
choice than from necessity. He has no choice. The 
genius of poetry is working through him and using 
him for its ends. What it needs in its present dil- 
emma is not what the Modernists think it needs. 
Hopkins’ sprung rhythm will not save it, nor Eliot’s 
echoes nor Empson’s ambiguities. What it needs 
is words, words without rust or wrappings, words 
that it can use directly and freely. And so it sets 
MacDiarmid flooding his pages with words new and 
old, words new and words renewed, words that poets 
who come after him, Scottish and English both, will 
turn to account and augment from sources of their 
own. If the vocabulary of poetry goes dead, as it 
has done to some extent recently in English, from 
excess of reminiscence and rejection, it is useless 
to whip it up with new tricks of rhythm and texture. 
The real problem is one of vocabulary, how to free 
it, how to enrich it, and MacDiarmid, almost alone 
among contemporary poets, is contributing some- 
thing to its solution. 


HIS view of the poetic situation implies that 

poets should have something to say and that 
only a fearless use of vocabulary of every sort— 
whether orthodox, archaic, or newly coined—will 
enable them to say it. This is not as trite a remark 
as it sounds. It is not always agreed that poets 
have something to say, and an age that has taken 
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Ezra Pound so seriously—a poet not bursting with 
meanings—is in danger of forgetting or denying it. 
And at al] times there are some who will be quick 
to protest that this is a false separation and that 
you can’t divide what a poet says from how he says 
it. Goethe would disagree with them. He held— 
and I used to think he was entirely wrong—that if 
a poem was good the good would remain in a prose 
translation. 

It is a ruthless test, one that will eliminate much 
of the English poetry that we rightly or wrongly 
cherish. But, without it, what is to prevent poetry 
from sinking into the private and idiosyncratic, into 
accent, texture, technique? How would recent 
poetry look if this test were applied? Well, Ezra 
Pound would burst like a bubble. Both Eliot and 
Hopkins—original poets as they both are—would 
shrink uncomfortably. D. H. Lawrence, on the other 
hand, would stand up well. And so would Hugh 
MacDiarmid. I have spent many hours struggling 
with his difficulties, but my intellectual reward has 
been incessant and always I have found that there 
is far more than verbal satisfaction to be got from 
him. He writes words in exquisite order and writes 
doggerel and both are good, because it is always 2 
man talking. Whatever he writes—and however 
passionately—has a hard, sane, impersonal core, 
even on his most personal occasions. Thus he says, 
most characteristically and beautifully, at his 
father’s grave: 


The sunlicht still on me, you row’d in clood, 
We look upon each ither noo like hills 

Across a valley. I’m nae mair your son. 

It is my mind, nae son o’ yours, that looks, 

And the great darkness o’ your death comes up 
And equals it across the way. 

A livin’ man upon a deid man thinks 

And ony sma’er thocht’s impossible. 


ACDIARMID knows the value of this hard 
centre when he says in “The Storm-cock’s 
Song”: 


What if it is only a few churning notes 

Flung out in a loud and artless way? 

His “Will I do it? Do it I will!” is worth a lot 
When the rest have nothing at all to say. 


and confident in this knowledge, confident that how- 
ever he kicks up he will always be saying some- 
thing, he boldly uses poetry for all purposes, formal 
or informal. Perhaps his finest and most sustained 
performance is “A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle” 
—the soliloquy of a tipsy Scot sprawling in the 
moonlight in a ditch and face to face with a huge 
thistle silhouetted in the moonlight—in which the 
poet ranges with alcoholic freedom from 

My name is Norval. On the Grampian Hills 

It is forgotten and deserves to be 
to 

Bite into me forever mair and lift 

Me clear o’ chaos in a great relief 

Till, like this thistle in the munelicht growin’, 

I brak in roses owre a hedge o’ grief. 
and sometimes gets all his moods going together 
in great fashion: 

‘‘Let there be Licht,” said God, and there was 
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A little: but He lacked the poo’er 
To licht up mair than pairt o’ space at aince, 
And there is lots o’ darkness that’s the same 
As gin He’d never spoken 

—Mair darkness than there’s licht, 
And dwarfin’t to a candle-flame, 
A spalin’ candle that'll sune gang oot. 
—Darkness comes closer to us than the licht, 
And is oor natural element. We peer oot frae’t 
Like cats’ een bleezin’ in a goustrous nicht 
(Whur there is nocht to find but stars 
That look like ither cats’ een), 
Like cats’ een, and there is nocht to find 
Savin’ we turn them in upon oorsels; 
Cats canna. 


NLY a nature that was at once free and sure of 
itself could have thus let itself go without 

ever losing sight of the thistle or straying far from 
poetry. It is heartening to come upon work like 
this today, when poetry is still for the most part 
in the toils of post-war despair and post-war cyni- 
cism and post-war sophistication. MacDiarmid 
touches all that too—for he touches every mood of 
the time and shrinks from none—but only incident- 
ally and only to rise above it into moods that go 
better with an unimpaired humanity and a construc- 
tive hope for new things. He is an avowed Com- 
munist, not the parlour sort that likes to cross 
Communism with Hopkins—what could be more 
incongrous?—but the real practicing sort that 
speaks, as-it were, straight from the shoulder. More 
than that, he has thought out his position and talks 
with a clear sense of all that confronts the new 
Communist State—the huge cultural problem that 
only poetry and the things that poetry stands for 
can solve. 

Unremittin’, relentless, 

Organized to the last degree, 

Ah, Lenin, politics is bairns’ play 

To what this maun be. 


—BARKER FAIRLEY. 
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The Progress of Pacifism 


THE SOURCE OF CIVILIZATION: Gerald Heard; 
Cape, Nelson; pp. 431. $3.75. 

POUR VAINCRE SANS VIOLENCE: Barthelemy 
de Ligt; Mignolet & Storz, Paris; pp. 254. 6 
francs. 

INQUEST ON PEACE: Vigilantes; Gollancz, Ryer- 
son; pp. 360. $1.00. 


F pacifism—the revolt against the worship of 

violence and military force—is to grow and con- 
quer, it must ultimately rest upon a philosophical 
basis; it must study both the nature of man and his 
history, it must be able to disprove by reason and 
logical argument the false gospel of those who be- 
lieve, whether openly or unconsciously, in the possi- 
bility of progress by means of tanks and poison gas. 
For, although the great majority of men will be 
swayed only by emotion and intuition, any movement 
powerful enough to inspire the masses must have 
at its core an intuition rooted in knowledge and lead- 
ers who cannot be swayed by mere desperate herd- 
violence just because they understand the nature 
and history of the herd. 

The Source of Civilization is an attempt to ex- 
plain the whole of life and nature from the pacifist 
point of view, inevitably sketchy and incomplete in 
parts, but of absorbing interest. Mr. Heard traces 
the ascent of life from its primordial beginnings to 
modern man; his main thesis is that violence, cun- 
ning callousness and blind strength are not causes 
of progress but obstacles to it; that sensitiveness, 
awareness and undifferentiated lack of over-special- 
ization are the necessary conditions of development. 
Thus it is maintained that, throughout human his- 
tory, where civilization has advanced, it has done 
so in spite of armies and conquerors and not because 
of them. Nature is red in tooth and claw only be- 
cause it is for the most part in a state of decay or 
death and modern civilization once more exemplifies 
that truth, for if man continues to specialize in arm- 
aments and to be governed by fear, civilization and 
mankind itself will cease to develop, survive for a 
while in a state of decay, and finally become extinct. 
The way out is by means of a psychological read- 
justment of the kind which the author finds in the 
more pacific philosophies of the East. These forces 
of peace are, of course, in our own civilization also, 
as is shown by the growth of sensibility and humani- 
tarianism side by side with the increasing dictator- 
ship of brute force. 

All pacifists, and indeed all thinking men and 
women, will be grateful for this clear and consistent 
analysis of the history of life. Such an analysis 
will, of course, require further study from many 
angles, but I have no doubt that it is on some such 
far-flung and inclusive basis that pacifism must 
ultimately rest. 

Mr. de Ligt’s book is in a way complementary. 
The author does not dig so deep or travel so far but 
remains within the limits of attested history. He 
is even willing to admit that war may have been 
useful in the past, but he is quite clear—as who is 
not?—that it is race-suicide today. He argues that 
the worship of violence is definitely supplanting 
Christianity not only in Fascist countries, but in our 
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Western democracies and Russia also. The triumph 
of the middle class over feudalism has come to mean 
more and more the rule by brute force of the pos- 
sessors of wealth over the lower classes and the sub- 
ject races, but to resort to force against this rule 
would result in smothering the very liberty for 
which one took up arms. Pacifism is not merely the 
refusal to fight but passive resistance to the death, 
and this includes non-co-operation, strikes, the re- 
fusal to handle materials of war, and the like. M. de 
Ligt rightly insists that if the proletariat could 
shake itself free from the bourgeois outlook it 
would at once realize that such a policy of non- 
violent resistance is for them also a far more power- 
ful and effective weapon than any insurrection 
against a fully armed state can possibly be. He gives 
most striking examples of success attained by these 
means not only in India, but elsewhere, and suggests 
ways and means to prepare and educate people to it. 
Nor does he burk the inevitable question on how to 
deal with an armed invasion of the country (in this 
case Holland) and to me at least his answer is con- 
vincing. A very interesting and compelling state- 
ment of the pacifist point of view. 

The relevance of Inquest On Peace at this point 
is that it provides a perfect illustration of what 
pacifism is not; a vague desire for peace unaccom- 
panied by any positive effort to obtain it. It is a 
very full analysis of the foreign policy of the British 
“National” government over the last four years from 
the socialist point of view. Anyone who still looks 
upon that government as the shining light on the 
world’s way to better things should not miss this 
terrible, carefully documented and completely un- 
answerable indictment. It is not pleasant, but very 
necessary reading, for the British government was, 
and still is, in a key position and could have done 
80 much. Its policy has been, throughout those 
years, “half-hearted and half-headed” where it was 
not “double-faced and double-tongued”. Towards 
Japan’s invasion of China it was openly sympathetic 
and refused to take even diplomatic measures 
against it. British inaction, sabotage and finally 
their insistence (through Mr. Anthony Eden) on the 
right to aerial bombing, did much to wreck the Dis- 
armament Conference, to the great delight of Lord 
Londonderry and his like; and the British led the 
opposition to the control of the private manufacture 
of armaments. In their relation to Germany and 
France the government has been wavering and un- 
reliable. Their silence for over a year encouraged 
Mussolini to take a stand from which he could not 
withdraw. It is true that their sudden conversion 
to the League point of view, after sabotaging the 
League for years, is a hopeful sign, but the accurate 
forecast in this book (published a fortnight before 
the British elections) of the kind of dea] that Hoare 
and Laval tried to force on the world a month ago 
should make the reader realize that the old forces 
are still there and the future still dark. 

The publishers are to be specially congratulated 
on the cheapness of this book, and everyone who has 
any interest in world affairs should not hesitate to 
acquire this important, instructive and eminently 
readable work. G. M. A. GRUBE. 
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McGill Studies 


THE BRITISH IMMIGRANT. His Economic and 
Social Adjustment in Canada: McGill Social Re- 
search Series. By Lloyd G. Reynolds. Joint 
Editors, Carl A. Dawson and Leonard C. Marsh; 
Toronto, Oxford University Press. 1935. pp. x, 
364. $3.00. 


HE publication of this volume is very timely in 

view of the present agitation for the early re- 
sumption of subsidized agricultural immigration 
from Great Britain. The author finds that on the 
basis of past experience clerks and artisans, not 
agricultural labourers, have been most easily ab- 
sorbed into the economic and social life of Canada. 
In view of the fact that “the relief bureaus of our 
cities are already crowded with surplus farm la- 
bourers who have been unable to find satisfactory 
employment on the land, and that fresh immigrants 
of the farm labouring class would inevitably be 
forced to turn in the same direction”, he concludes 
that continued exclusion of this type of immigrant 
appears to be the only reasonable policy for the 
country. As to proposed schemes of bloc agricul- 
tural settlement, he questions whether any such 
simple policy would check the present drift of popu- 
Jation from country to city. Indeed, the inference 
is that such a policy would merely add to the exist- 
ing surplus of agriculturalists and agricultural pro- 
ducts at a time when there are already thousands 
of potential agricultural settlers among Canada’s 
urban unemployed. 


The first part of the book traces the history of 
British immigration to Canada from 1760 to the 
present, its extent, its nature and its causes; the 
remainder summarizes the results of an intensive 
study of British immigrants in the metropolitan 
area of Montreal which, save in one or two par- 
ticulars, may be taken as typical of the larger urban 
centres in Canada. Their occupational and resi- 
dential segregation is fully described in Part II. 
Part III gives an excellent description of the pro- 
cess of economic and social assimilation. Individual 
chapters are devoted to the artisan, clerical and un- 
skilled groups. The fina] section deals with unem- 
ployment and social dependency. 


Some idea of the thoroughness of the work may 
be gained from the fact that in addition to an exten- 
sive use of census and other official data, the statis- 
tical basis of Part III includes the experience of 635 
British immigrants and immigrant families, secured 
by personal] interview in the winters of 1932-3 and 
1988-4; the final section on dependency draws on 
the case histories of some 721 additional British 
families appearing on the current lists of welfare 
agencies in the city of Montreal, and some 2,583 
immigrants registered at the various employment 
bureaus in the city. 

The book may be classed as an authoritative work 
on a subject of vital interest to Canada and Cana- 
dians. It is not only scholarly but readable, and 
should command wide attention both in this country 
and on the other side of the Atlantic. 


—wW. B. HURD. 
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EMPLOYMENT RESEARCH: Leonard C. Marsh; 
Oxford University Press, Toronto. pp. xviii, 344. 


$2.50. 


HIS volume is, in the words of the sub-title, an 
“Introduction to the McGill Programme of Re- 
search in the Social Sciences”. It is a programme 
concerned with “one central subject, namely, prob- 
lems of employment and unemployment”. The sub- 
ject is divided into thirty-two separate projects for 
the purpose of research, the findings of each project 
to be published as a separate volume. The present 
volume is well turned out, containing a _ selected 
bibliography, an index, and much interesting statis- 
tical information appetizingly presented in the shape 
of tables, charts and appendices. 

A programme of this sort is bound to run into 
considerable criticism. Some will claim that the 
problem of unemployment cannot be properly in- 
vestigated by a study based upon the national unit. 
Others will claim that the programme does not con- 
template a deep enough probing into the politico- 
economic processes operative in the present system. 
It will be thought that the various research pro- 
jects have not a sufficient unity and comprehensive- 
ness for proper synthesizing and the deduction of 
principles. Those on the extreme left will dislike 
the “improvements and reforms” note of the Fore- 
word. Most of these criticisms have béen antici- 
pated by Mr. Leonard C. Marsh, the Director of Re- 
search, who shows himself fully aware of the pos- 
sible limitations of the study and who specifically 
disavows any intention of producing a panacea. His 
approach is most sound. He is not promising a 
solution to the unemployment problem, but he does 
hope to add a valuable contribution to a possible 
future solution. 

From this point of view, the present programme 
is of first rate importance. Our knowledge of the 
nature of Canadian economic problems, factual and 
otherwise, is scandalously poor. Regarding unem- 
ployment, for instance, we do not even know the 
number of unemployed. Political action, such as 
the recent Conference of Premiers, is disastrously 
hampered from the outset by a lack of even elemen- 
tary facts. In promising an important addition to 
our body of knowledge the McGill programme is 
helping to fill a gaping need. The Rockefeller 
Foundation is to be congratulated for recognizing 
this need and for providing the five-year grant that 
is making the McGill research possible. One can 
only regret that additional funds are not available 
for the continuation of such work. 


—A. E. GRAUER. 











Radicals All 


LOOKING BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS: 
George Lansbury; London, Blackie & Son Ltd.; 
pp. 248. $2.00. 


PORTRAITS AND PAMPHLETS: Karl Radek; 
New York, Robert McBride; pp. xx, 306. $2.50. 


T is backwards over a long life of devoted service 

to the birth and development of the British La- 
bour Party that Mr. Lansbury is looking; and it is 
forwards with an optimistic note as to its future 
that he glances at the close. This is a book of 
merely casual reminiscences, amiable and pleasant, 
and with no intention of being greatly informing. 
The reader will gain little but glimpses and impres- 
sions of events and personages. It is not an auto- 
biography; but there is here an incidental picture 
of the sort of man who must be rare in the political 
world; a man universally respected not for knowl- 
edge or imposing strength but for an unfailing 
kindliness and unselfishness inspired by a spirit of 
old-fashioned piety. 

Portraits and Pamphlets is a book of another 
order, and so is Karl Radek another order of man. 
There is a considerable inequality in matter and 
manner. Stalin opens the book inauspiciously, for 
here there is an effect of padding as though that 
mighty figure had to be dealt with at such and such 
a length. The sketches of certain figures of the 
West: Wilson, Ebert, Lloyd George, Bertrand Russell, 
are freer, shorter and better. The writer is still 
frankly partisan; yet his Bolshevik zealotry is 
neither bitter nor hysterical, but mocking, superior, 
carelessly unfair. He gets in some shrewd, hard 
blows, and he rises at times to the scornful, biting 
wit of a veritable Voltaire. 

Better still are the serious articles on the posi- 
tion of women and children, and on the future of 
science and civilization. This brief survey of con- 
ditions from the inside is not propaganda in the 
usual sense. It is assured. It is a proud appraisal 
of facts and tendencies, not an attempt to win any 
foreign sympathy. And for that very reason it is 
more convincing than most of the travellers’ tales 
and tourists’ rhapsodies. Anyone who believes that 
“communism is a grave peril and a menace to human 
civilization” (the quotation is not from Radek!) 
should borrow the book to read at least these four 
articles. 

Some readers will, with good grounds, consider 
the essays on Nansen, Romain Rolland, Larissa 
Reisner, and Timiryazev, the very best things in the 
book. Here are sincere studies of a few figures 
who have won the writer’s genuine reverence, and 
here consequently is fine writing. Particularly mov- 
ing and unforgettable is the picture of Larissa Rei- 
sner, that slight, cultured young woman, always 
seeking personal experience where life was hardest, 
passing faithfully and undismayed through horror 
and danger, seeing in it all the light of a new day. 
To this picture, that of Timiryazev, the octogenarian 
scientist, presents a fine contrast. 

The sections are all prefaced with lively and 
utterly biased notes by Alex Brown, who is presum- 
ably the translator. 

—G. McL. 
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IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS: Bertrand Russell; 
George Allen and Unwin; pp. 231. $2.50. 


HEN Comrade and ex-Prince Mirsky set out to 
explain the Intelligentsia of Great Britain to 
Soviet Russia the only individuals for whom he 
showed any real respect were Bertrand Russell and 
Bernard Shaw. All the rest of them—The Blooms- 
bury exquisites, the mystical physicists, the smart 
set of the West End—he presented as pathological 
exhibits illustrating a bourgeoisie in decline. Rus- 
sell and Shaw he recognised as having been genuinely 
concerned for the building up of a humane civiliza- 
tion which would be marked by rationality, freedom, 
tolerance and equality. But Russell he considered 
to have become futile because of his philosophy. 
“The impotence of Russell to imagine any other fu- 
ture than a lifeless kind of super-fascism of super- 
experts made in the laboratory, and all disgusting 
to himself, is closely bound up with his inability to 
get beyond a mechanical system of thought.” 

This book is a collection of recent essays which 
is not likely to add much to Bertrand Russell’s repu- 
tation. “The genera] thesis which binds the essays 
together,” he says, “is that the world is suffering 
from intolerance and bigotry and from the belief 
that vigorous action is admirable even when mis- 
guided; whereas what is needed is calm considera- 
tion and freedom of mind.” “The world at present 
is full of angry self-centred groups, each incapable 
of viewing life as a whole, each willing to destroy 
civilization rather than yield an inch’. The best 
of the essays here is the one on the ancestry of fas- 
cism where the author traces concisely and wittily 
the development of anti-rational tendencies in Euro- 
pean thought from the effort to escape from Hume’s 
agnosticism down to the Nazis. As one expects in 
Bertrand Russell’s writings, the book is full of 
shrewd and pungent sayings, but it is clearly only 
a pot-boiler. 

—F. H. UNDERHILL. 


Whither Collectivism? 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS: Stuart Chase; The 
Macmillan Co.; pp. 296. $2.50. 


HIS book seeks to set forth the argument for col- 
lectivism by avoiding argument. It simply mar- 
shals the evidence for existing government inter- 
ference in business and control over it. The New Deal 
supplies the most impressive data but war experi- 
encies and developments in foreign countries are also 
drawn on, until the impression of an inevitable 
march towards collectivized control over business 
becomes overwhelming. 

Public speakers on socialist platforms will find 
here data and figures of great value. The dialec- 
tician will be less pleased with Mr. Chase, for he 
deliberately avoids not only the word socialism, but 
all issues of class struggle and possible fascism. 
State ownership or control is for him synonymous 
with collectivist control for the good of all—a dan 
gerous doctrine, as the case of Germany and Italy 
shows. 

His book, as a matter of fact, poses problems 
both for the Marxist and the liberal. To the former 
it, in effect, puts this question: You assume that 
capitalism cannot last for ever; its urge to expand 
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must always collide with its inner contradictions so 
that it is bound to blow up for good, one day. But 
suppose the state either removes or curtails the 
profit technique over a large enough area to stab- 
jilize us on a more or less even keel; suppose it dis- 
tributes enough of the bare necessities to keep us 
all alive. Why can’t the economic machine then 
proceed at half-steam indefinitely? 

To the liberal it poses a more terrifying question, 
which even Mr. Roosevelt has begun to face. There 
was a significant passage in his recent address to 
Congress, which went largely unnoticed, and read 
as follows: “But the challenge faced by this Con- 
gress is more menacing than merely a return to the 
past—bad as that would be. Our resplendent econ- 
omic autocracy does not want to return to that in- 
dividualism of which they prate. . . . They realize 
that in thirty-four months we have built up new 
instruments of public power. In the hands of a 
people’s government this power is wholesome and 
proper. But in the hands of political puppets of an 
economic autocracy, such power would provide 
shackles for the liberties of the people.” 

In other words, the growing collectivist technique 
which Mr. Chase so effectively portrays may be- 
come the instrument of an oligarchy just as much 
as of a democracy. It is in the face of this growing 
issue, when government in business is becoming a 
fact and not a theory, that the socialist begins to 
stand forth as the only true democrat of our gen- 


eration. 
—ERIC HAVELOCK. 


Pepys at Bay 


SAMUEL PEPYS: The Years of Peril: Arthur Bry- 
ant; The MacMillan Company of Canada. pp. 466. 
$3.75. 


HE manner in which the life and work of Samuel 

Pepys has been gradually revealed since the 
publication of a portion of his great diary in 1825 
is a most romantic story. In the eighteenth century 
he was known as an industrious official of the Ad- 
miralty and the creator of an important library. 
The nineteenth century brought him still more fame 
as an Administrator of the Navy, but at the same 
time diverted attention to his private and domestic 
life. He came to be thought of as “that queer fel- 
low”, so intensely interested in himself and every- 
one whom he met, given to gossip of every kind and 
managing to combine excellent service to his coun- 
try with a rather disreputable private life. 

The twentieth century has brought us a larger 
and more accurate picture of Mr. Pepys, one which 
we could not have acquired from the Diary by itself. 
The materials for a fresh consideration of Pepys, 
the Naval manuscripts in the Pepysian Library at 
Cambridge and vast stores of other material there 
and in the Bodleian, have now been made available 
through the colossal labours of the late Dr. J. R. 
Tanner and other Pepysian scholars. Pepys was, 
as Mr. Bryant says, the most industrious and metho- 
dical man in England. He kept copies of a great 
number of his letters and was careful to preserve 
many other important papers. In difficult times, 
when he was engaged in business which he foresaw 
might be misrepresented by his enemies, he resumed 
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the practice of keeping a diary. So we have a de- 
tailed journal of the days in which he defended the 
record of the Navy Office before the King and Coun- 
cil in the winter of 1669-70; and when Lord Dart- 
mouth, on board “The Grafton” in 1683, revealed to 
him the real purpose of the Tangier voyage, he at 
once began to keep a diary, the fullest and longest 
of any since he had closed the greatest of all in 1669. 

Mr. Arthur Bryant inherited from the late Dr. 
Tanner the task of revealing to our generation the 
romantic career of Samuel Pepys based on all this 
new material. In 1933 he published the first volume 
of a full and definitive life under the title Samuel 
Pepys: The Man in the Making. This second volume 
carries the story from May, 1669, when the great 
diary closed, to the time of the Tangier voyage in 
August, 1688, and it is to be followed by a volume 
entitled Samuel Pepys: The Saviour of the Navy. 

The part played by Samuel Pepys in the rise of 
England to a position of world power can now be 
properly appraised and those who have already 
maintained that he is one of the creators of British 
sea power are amply justified. Mr. Bryant has mar- 
shalled the facts which lead irresistibly to this 
conclusion: , 

“And in naval matters, the elevation of 
Pepys at the age of forty to the secretaryship of 
the Admiralty Office, though little noticed at 
the time, ultimately produced results which 
affected not England alone, but the whole 
world. For by his precept and example Pepys 
was to transform the inchoate and ill-directed 
service into the most enduring, exact and po- 
tent instrument of force seen on this disorderly 
planet since the days of Imperial] Rome.” 

This volume is well named. The attack on the 
Administration of the Navy, for which Mr. Pepys 
was so largely responsible, was vicious and per- 
sistent and Mr. Bryant supplies us with a vivid 
account of the skilful defence by which Pepys placed 
both the King and the Duke of York very greatly 
in his debt. Then came the accusation of “Popery”, 
first in the House of Commons and later, after the 
murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, when a dia- 
bolical attempt was made to connect Mr. Pepys with 
this crime. The story of Samuel Pepys, committed 
to the Tower and repeatedly denied the trial which 
he demanded, displaying all his old skill and 
thoroughness in collecting, through many agents, the 
full details of the life of his chief accuser, the 
notorious Colonel John Scott, reads more like a 
romance than sober history. Mr. Bryant has done 
a fine piece of work in setting the facts in order 
and giving a more complete view of the amazing 
courage and industry of this remarkable man. 

Mr. Bryant now takes his place among the great 
Pepysian scholars of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. He has himself shown something of the 
industry and skill in narration which we associate 
with the man who is the subject of his studies. 

—F. H. COSGRAVE. 











Kinde Dogge Steenie 


BUCKINGHAM: M. A. Gibb; Cape-Nelson; pp. 334, 
illustrated. $4.50. 


MONG the phenomena of historical writing, one 
of the most persistent is the effort to rehabili- 
tate the Stuarts. To certain writers these apostles 
of Divine Right monarchy appeal as the courageous 
champions of an Old England in which monarchy 
and people united in a common happiness against 
a new age in which the community was delivered 
over to the selfish exploitation of the middle class. 
The struggle of the Royal Martyr especially, battling 
against the insidious designs of Pym and Hampden 
and Cromwell, is lauded as the last stand of a ben- 
evolent and popular despotism against the tyranny 
of the new bourgeoisie, 

A consideration of the career of the first Duke 
of Buckingham is a salutary corrective to this view. 
Here was a man gifted with unusual charm and far 
from lacking in intelligence, who was the dominant 
force in the realm during the critical years when 
the struggle was slowly being joined. His incom- 
petence to deal with the vital issues confronting 
him was only equalled by the blind and stubborn 
trust which his master reposed in him. No person- 
ality better symbolizes the inherent faults of the 
Stuarts which led to their downfall. The cold 
selfishness of the Tudors at least led them to choose 
servants who were adequate to their tasks. The 
warm affections of their successors—not always 
admirable at their source—raised to the heights of 
power men whose conduct of affairs could not fail 
to be disastrous. The opposition in Parliament may 
have been unscrupulous in tactics and self-seeking 
in motive. But none of these charges can cancel 
the fact that the obstinate folly of Buckingham and 
the King prevented them from even seeing, much 
less dealing with, the essential problems that con- 
fronted the kingdom. 

Such is the conclusion which emerges from the 
book under review. It is a sober study based en- 
tirely on published materials, and hence with a 
natural tendency toward the parliamentary view- 
point; but even discounting this, the conclusion still 
_ Stands. The record of Buckingham’s career offers 

few examples of wisdom or even of common sense. It 
is not an inspiring study, and the author unfortunate- 
ly adds little inspiration of his—or her—own. There 
are no new facts revealed and no new interpretation 
of the period offered. The personality of Bucking- 
ham, vivid and attractive as it must have been in 
many ways, emerges only in brief flashes from these 
pages. The result is a competent and routine study 
which still manages to convey a sense of those dis- 
astrous virtues which eventually led Charles I to 


the block. 
—EDGAR McINNIS. 


A Guide to Music 


THE PURSUIT OF MUSIC: Sir Walford Davies; 
Nelson; pp. 482. $2.50. 


OVERS of music who desire to gain a more inti- 
mate knowledge and a deeper enjoyment of the 
art could hardly choose a better guide than Sir Wal- 
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ford Davies’ The Pursuit of Music. Unlike most of 
such manuals, it is written entirely for the listener, 
not for the would-be composer. Yet it has none of 
the indefinite rapture, the beatific vagueness that 
is so irritating in many books on music appreciation. 
Beginning with the single note, it passes on through 
the study of melody and tonal] phrasing to a clear 
and stimulating account of the structure and nature 
of chords, and harmony in general, ending with 
chapters on Sonata (or Symphony) Form, and on 
Music in connection with Poetry, Dance, and Drama, 
in which he makes a strong and sensible plea that 
these various forms of art, when used in combina- 
tion, should reinforce one another, while avoiding 
“well-meaning redundancy or irrelevance”. 

It is not a book for hasty or careless reading. 
Sir Walford is well aware of the paramount import- 
ance of ear-training in the proper appreciation of 
music, and rightly and repeatedly insists that those 
who expect to profit by the book must be ready to 
spend much time sounding and pondering the well- 
chosen examples he gives of the general principles. 
He does his best to enable the amateur to feel at 
home in the complex and baffling sign-language 
whose delicate logic is the musician’s delight, to 
enable him to some extent to hear what he sees, as 
well as to hear more accurately and more richly 
what he already hears. 

Though the book makes no pretence of being a 
history of music, the historic approach is inevitable 
in certain chapters; and here he combines a firm 
grip on tradition with an eager and imaginative 
sense of the almost limitless possibilities of future 
development, leading on to new and more complex 
delights without ungratefully disprizing the old. 

An experienced and popular radio speaker, as 
wel] as an accomplished musician, he has trans- 
ferred to the printed page a clear and intelligible 
style, with no more technicalities than are unavoid- 
able in such a subject. At the same time he offers 
a further proof of the common rule that a man 
whose mind is preeminently musical, no matter how 
much he has moved among words, handles them as 
a poet might musical notes, with the innocent awk- 
wardness of an alien tongue, a wondering delight in 
the discovery that this strange medium too can be 
manipulated to give intelligible results. It must be 
admitted that occasionally he falls into the cum- 
bersome badinage that often takes the place of 
humour among educated Englishmen and Germans. 
But these are very minor faults in comparison with 
his great service in offering the intelligent but un- 
trained music-lover a full, orderly, and eminently 
practical] scheme for acquiring a deeper knowledge 
of the old music, a generous receptivity for the new, 
and a more full-flavoured delight in all. 

—L. A. MACKAY. 


Criticism 
THE COMMON READER: Second Series, by Vir- 
ginia Woolf; (Uniform Edition) Hogarth-Long- 
mans. pp. 270. $1.60. 


TILL another edition of Mrs. Woolf’s last essays 
shows how quickly she must be transforming 
the few who read literary criticisms nowadays into 
a veritable body of common readers. What is this 
lady, browsing among her first editions, reading an 
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Elizabethan’s own copy of the Arcadia, rich in back- 
ground and inheritance? What can she have to say 
to the common reader? She is a bit like God up 
there in her Bloomsbury study, in the same way, 
impersonal. A little limited, perhaps, again like 
God, in that she can only look down, but able to be 
the whole of this man as easily as of that. For her 
prime quality is understanding, a richly intuitive 
and sympathetic understanding of people. This is, 
no doubt, what made her such a good novelist. And 
she is always the novelist, never interested in liter- 
ary theories but in people. Even when she reviews 
the whole work of Hardy or Meredith, she would 
agree, no doubt, that she discusses them “in the 
presence of the author”. The history of literature 
is really for her “so many houses to visit and bells 
to ring . .. 80 much going from friend to friend, 
from garden to garden”. And thus the critical es- 
says read like pages from her own novels. But she 
can abandon the novel, and then her judgments of 
these literary friends bite into rock. One feels then 
the rea] value of her as critic, for the unfailing in- 
tegrity of her own work makes her relentless, separ- 
ating her from the ordinary critic, giving freshness 
to her judgment. And always there is her extra- 
ordinary prose. 
direct, writing “where the vision is clear and order 
has been achieved”. There is much, then, to link 
this fastidious artist, though clearly apart, with her 
public; most of all, perhaps, a feeling that she, too, 
up there in her own room, is at heart a common 


reader, reading for fun. 
—GLADYS DAVIS. 


NOVELS 


NO MEAN CITY: Alexander McArthur and H. 
Kingsley Long; Longmans. $2.00. 


HIS novel, written by an unemployed Glasgow 

workman with the help of a London journalist, 
might fitly be described as a realistic romance of 
the slums. The setting is the Gorbals, the last ditch 
of Glasgow’s squalor, into which society has herded 
its weakest and most unfortunate, to teem and litter 
as God or the Deil pleases. With a raw vigour, but 
almost too dispassionately, the authors have been 
content to display the lurid externals, the violence 
of the drinking bouts, the gang brawls and the 
promiscuous “winching”. Of the underlying causes 
or of the drab daily sufferings from which, for 
some, those excitements may be the savage but only 
relief, we are given no more than an occasional 
glimpse. 

One such glimpse, of the Stark household of 
eleven sprawling in sleep about two rooms, makes 
an arresting opening for the story, in which we fol 
low the sensational career of the eldest son, Johnnie. 
Being a lusty and adventurous youth, he joins the 
Gorbals gang and is soon its “Razor King”, un- 
rivalled in his skill in slashing and stamping on the 
faces of his enemies, and with the adoring women 
at his beck and call. He marries a gir] of a su- 
perior class, for she comes from a_ three-roomed 
house. She, like all slum women, we are told, de- 
sires a child, which Johnnie, champion though he 
be, cannot give her; and, while he is in jail, she gets 
her solace and ultimately her baby, from another 
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man. With his marriage, Johnnie had had momen- 
tary thoughts of an escape to decency. With its 
failure he becomes more and more subdued to his 
slum destiny. He is not clever enough for big 
crime but he fights and drinks and wenches until 
the end is inevitable. He is deposed from the gang 
leadership, smashed to death by the hooves of his 
own jeering herd. 

There is no denying the power with which the 
story is told; but it is merely the spectacular hor- 
rors of such life which in the end stay with us. We 
are too seldom taken within so that we might realize 
the waste and pity of it. Probably counter to their 
intention the authors of No Mean City may help to 
foster the too general attitude that slum dwellers 
are incurably depraved and outside the human pale. 
They make us continue to think of the slums as 
demanding the police or even the church instead of 
an awakened social conscience. 

—R. S. KNOX. 


VICTORIOUS TROY, or THE HURRYING ANGEL: 
John Masefield, Macmillan; pp. 308. $2.50. 


S in all stories of the sea written by true salt- 

water seamen, the pages of Victorious Troy 
breathe nothing but respect for the angry, uncertain 
waters of the South Pacific where the scene is laid. 
This underlying passive, almost unconscious accept- 
ance of the vagaries of the sea was particularly 
characteristic of Conrad and for this reason, as well 
as for the stress laid upon the immaturity of the 
protagonists, Victorious Troy is bound to be com- 
pared with Youth. And it need suffer little by the 
comparison. For, although Masefield lacks the 
sensitive polish of Conrad, his workmanship and 
sincerity are as sound, his ability to create atmos- 
phere as powerful. 

Dick Pomfret, a boy of eighteen, is an appren- 
tice on The Hurrying Angel when she runs into a 
prolonged and furious storm. The story, which is 
based on an actual happening, is concerned with his 
efforts and eventual success to bring her out of the 
storm, repair her and bring her into port, when 
through the disabling of the captain and the loss of 
the mates, he is forced to take over her command. 
The story concludes on a note of good-tempered 
satire with the description of the testimonial func- 
tions organized by the shipowners for young Pom- 
fret and his crew. The story is accompanied by a 


glossary of sea terms. 
—C. E. GODFREY. 
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